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Glad to do it 


If there is any hesitancy on your part as to 
calling in one or six Interstate Metallurgists 
to discuss the use of alloy steels for locomotive 
or any other parts—original or replacement 
—because you feel there might be an obliga- 
tion, please don’t feel that way. These men 
FS are here for that purpose and their years of 
experience in solving troubles in steel may be 
very valuable in solving yours. And, may we 
repeat, there is not the slightest obligation. 


a 


INTERSTATE IRON & STEEL CO. 
104 South Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 


Open Hearth Alloy Steel Ingots, Billets, Bars . & 
Wire Rods, Wire, Nails, Rivets and Cut Tacks a 
Iron Bars and Railroad Tie Plates 


Jnterstate 
| Alloy Steels 


DISTRICT OFFICES: New York, 52 Vanderbilt Ave.; Detroit, Washington Boulevard 
Building; Milwaukee, First Wisconsin National Bank Bldg.; St. Paul, Merchants National 
Bank Building; St. Louis, International Life Building; Kansas City, Reliance Building 
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Each train “OS” es itself in when 
it enters and also “OS” es itself out 
when it leaves any of the track 
sections indicated in color. These 
“OS”es as well as the time are 
automatically recorded by the Tram 
Graph. Additional “OS” ing points 
may be established wherever it is 


deemed necessary. 


The dispatcher may connect the 
“OS” Recordings with light lines, 
as indicated on the chart if he de- 


sires to do so. 
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The Pennsylvania Order 
for Passenger Cars 


HEN the Pennsylvania this last week placed 

orders for 613 passenger train cars, the railroad 
not only placed one of the largest passenger car orders 
on record, but it brought considerable cheer into the 
ranks of car builders and supply companies. Follow- 
ing a year when orders had been only fair, the placing 
of a third of such a year’s business at the beginning 
f 1928 gave builders and supply men something more 
concretely comforting to think about than any talk of 
future prospects. The Pennsylvania order was well 
distributed throughout the industry, eight builders par- 
ticipating aside from those cars ordered in company 
shops. The equipment ordered was of a large variety 
of types and the Pennsylvania has announced that it 
would ask bids shortly on “a substantial number” of 
express refrigerator cars. At times in the past, the 
placing of large orders by the larger railroads has 
started a considerable buying movement, which is one 
of the interesting possibilities attendant on the Penn- 
sylvania’s announcement. 


Motor Transport Regulation 
Becomes Active Issue 


‘HE regulation of motor vehicle common carriers has 
becn a consistently prominent issue during the last 

few years, but in 1928 it will unquestionably occupy an 
even larger area of the stage than usual. The first 
matter of major importance to be taken up is the re- 
port of Examiner Flynn on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s motor transport investigation. This re- 
port has aroused widespread interest and discussion, 
and the inclusion of recommendations that both motor 
coach and motor truck common carriers operating across 
state boundary lines shoyld be subjected to regulation 
should make the hearing on the report, to be held in 
Washington this month, one of national transportation 
interest. In addition, there are two bills now pending 
in Congress which provide for the regulation of inter- 
state motor vehicle common carriers in ways more or 
less in accord with Examiner Flynn’s proposals. One 
of these, the Denison bill, would regulate only interstate 
motor coach operations, while the other, the Parker bill, 
would regulate both motor coach and motor truck inter- 
state operations. No hearings on these bills have yet 
heen held but they are expected to begin shortly. Fur- 
thermore, the United States Supreme Court has before 
for finai decision the appeal of several independent 
otor coach operators in West Virginia from a decision 
the Supreme Court of that state, which ordered the 
granting of certain contested certificates permitting 
ach operation to the Baltimore & Ohio, and laid 
«own the principle that railways have a prior right to 
imnish highway service when it is required in terri- 
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tory served by their railway lines. By the end of this 
year, the regulatory atmosphere should be pretty well 
clarified. 


Standardization of Lamps 
[NCANDESCENT lamps are one commodity which 


can, within limits, be standardized to the benefit of 
every one concerned. The large number used make 
it a matter of importance. Standard voltage rating 
of lamps with voltage properly adjusted to this rating, 
balances the cost of lamp renewals against the cost of 
power and gives the user his light for a minimum 
expenditure. Standardizing and reducing the number 
of types to a minimum means reducing the cost of 
handling lamps in the stores department and reducing 
cost of manufacture. In the past, the users have re- 
ceived at least a part of this latter saving in the form 
of reduced lamp prices. The most recent activity in 
this field has to do with locomotive cab lamps. Mazda 
lamp manufacturers plan in the future to furnish all 
cab lamps designed for operation on 34 volts. It is 
their intention to furnish 33-volt lamps only until the 
present stock is exhausted, after which only 34 volt 
lamps will be regularly supplied. “In order to avoid 
confusion, it is suggested that all railroad customers 
correct their ordering data in accordance with this 
change. There is nothing dictatorial about this action 
on the part of the lamp manufacturers, as it simply 
follows the recommendations of the American Railway 
Association, Mechanical Division, and of the Asso- 
ciation of Railway Electrical Engineers. These As- 
sociations recommend that the standard voltage for 
the 15 watt cab lamps be 34 volts; the increase from 
33 to 34 having been found desirable due to the 
higher voltage and closer regulation necessary for 
automatic train control. It should also be said that in 
the case of cab lamps, candle power value is of second- 
ary consideration to life performance and there should 
be no necessity for supplying two voltage ratings. It 
is therefore, to be hoped that all railroads will aid in 
minimizing unnecessary complication and expense by 
adhering to this standard. 


Fewer Locomotive Defects 


Found Each Year 


HE records show that, during the past few years, 

the great majority of, the Class I railroads in the 
United States have made a steady and substantial de- 
crease each year in the number of locomotives found 
defective and in the number ordered out of service 
under the federal inspection law. Credit for the best 
performance in this respect among roads owning 150 
locomotives or more goes to the Wabash, on which ‘in 
1927 only six per cent of the locomotives inspected were 
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found defective and only two were ordered out of serv- 
ice. On this basis of comparison, the Delaware & 
Hudson holds second place and the Texas & Pacific 
third, followed in consecutive order by the Pittsburgh 
& Lake Erie, the Soo Line, the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. A study of 
the records indicates that the favorable showings. of 
these roads have not been accomplished by partiality in 
inspection, as in most cases at least twice as many loco- 
motives were inspected as were owned, indicating that 
on the average each locomotive was inspected at least 
twice a year. Locomotive condition as regards federal 
defects should not be confused with the general stand- 
ard of locomotive maintenance, it being entirely possible 
to maintain a locomotive in such a way that safe oper- 
ation is assured, while lack of attention to details bear- 
ing directly on economy of operation causes an unsatis- 
factory performance in this respect. As the general 
standard of locomotive condition with regard to federal 
defects is raised, inspectors representing the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Bureau of Locomotive Inspec- 
tion, find it increasingly difficult to discover defects of 
major importance and in consequence tend to become 
too technical. In fact, some hard pressed mechanical 
officers feel that reasonable limits in this respect have 
already been reached if not surpassed in some cases. 
Irrespective of how much justification exists for this 
feeling, it cannot be denied that the locomotive inspec- 
tion law and the generally fair way in which it has 
been administered are largely responsible for the present 
greatly improved condition of locomotives, from a safe- 
ty standpoint. The railroads also have contributed sub- 
stantially in bringing about this improvement, but a 
healthy competition in still further co-operating with 
the government officers to reduce the percentage of loco- 
motives found with federal defects would be beneficial. 


The Wayfarer’s Responsibility 
at Grade Crossings 


OOK out for yourself at crossings. The education 

of the public seems to depend in a peculiar degree 
not only on the proper phrasing of the lesson and on 
seeing that it is promulgated by an authority that is 
respected, but also in large measure on finding the prop- 
er time or circumstance, or the suitable mental atti- 
tude on the part of the intended recipients of the in- 
struction. Securing right receptivity is a mecessary 
element. A few weeks ago the Supreme Court of the 
United States issued a decision emphasizing the duty of 
wayfarers approaching railroad crossings to look out 
for themselves; not to expect the locomotive to look 
out for the wayfarers. This has been the law for years; 
but by some subtle force in Justice Holmes’ wording, 
or because of some other elusive element or condition, 
this decision was treated as news; the press and people 
generally at once sat up and took notice; paid attention 
to a law that had been before them all the time. Now 
another principle of law, which was already pretty well 
settled, appears in the newspapers as something new; 
the rule that a passenger in an automobile has a duty 
to look out for his own safety at a crossing; not trust- 
ing too much to the driver. If he sues the railroad 
for bodily injury the road can defend itself on the 
ground of contributory negligence just the same as 
though the man were himself the driver. This is in a 
decision by the United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Eighth Circuit. For some reason or other the point 
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now receives the intelligent atterition for which it has 
long waited. In this connection a peculiarity of the 
law in Massachusetts has recently come to notice 
through a bill presented in the legislature by Senator 
Simoneau, calling for modification of the law under 
which a railroad may relieve itself of damages, where 
sued by a person who drives in front of a train, by 
showing that the plaintiff was himself chargeable with 
“gross or wilful” negligence. Mr. Simoneau very rea- 
sonably asks that those two adjectives be cut out. To 
punish for “wilful negligence” Massachusetts would 
need to have jurists like the Dutch justice, who is said 
to have imposed a fine of ten dollars on old Peter Duy- 
kens, nowithstanding a lack of proof of the alleged of- 
fense, because “it was so much like him!” The word 
“wilful” was, no doubt, put into the Massachusetts law 
on motion of some member who, by inserting such an 
amendment, designed to weaken it. 


Taxpayer or Shipper— 
W ho Should Pay the Bill? 


RAalekoAD men need to be constantly on the alert 

for misleading statements of waterway enthusiasts. 
This does not imply any dishonesty on the part of 
advocates of waterway extension, but the fact is that 
much of the favor which waterway development en- 
joys comes from a misconception—a misconception 
which friends of the railroads should seek every oc- 
casion to correct. This misconception is the com- 
mon one of looking upon the waterway rate as the 
total cost of the service, without including the costs of 
building and maintaining the waterways which are met 
by taxation. The total cost to the public, considered as 
taxpayers as well as consumers, of a ton-mile shipped 
by waterway is the charge of the carrier plus a pro 
rata share of the taxes. Thus, on the New York state 
barge canal in 1925, as pointed out in an article in the 
Railway Age of December 24, the average rate was 
0.45 cents per ton-mile, whereas the average cost to the 
public was 2.533 cents per ton-mile, after taxes had 
been included. Even if the canal were handling a max- 
imum traffic, it was pointed out, the taxes being spread 
out thereby over a greater number of ton-miles, the 
sost would have been 1.499 cents per ton-mile—a fig- 
ure which must be compared with 1.108 cents per ton- 
mile, the average cost of moving freight by rail in 
the Eastern district in the same year. The railroad: 
cannot claim business which can be more economic 
illy handled by other transportation agencies, but as 
taxpayers they have a right to insist that the whole 
truth regarding waterway transportation costs be 
known. Some interests seem to favor waterways be- 
cause by having them constructed and maintained out 
of public funds it is possible to shift a large share of 
transportation costs to the taxpayer, whereas by rail- 
road the purchaser of transportation is forced to pay 
for it all himself. E. E. Loomis, president of the Le- 
high Valley, in a recent article in the Yale Daily News 
asks why, if the government is bent on supplying cheap 
transportation to shippers, it does not be modern and 
build a railroad rather than a waterway—that at least 
would save the taxpayers something. The questions 
the waterway enthusiast ought to answer are: What 
will the total cost of transportation be with the pro- 
posed improvement? Why should the taxpayer, rather 
than the user of transportation, be expected to bear the 
bulk of the cost ? 
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What the Railways 
Have Earned 


HE railroads and the Interstate Commerce Com- 

mission differ regarding the basis on which the rail- 
roads should be allowed to earn a "fair return”. The 
railroads contend that if the rates they may charge and 
the net return they may earn are to be based on a valu- 
ation, weight should be given the probable present cost 
of reproducing railway properties in arriving at the valu- 
ation. The commission believes that the “rate base” 
should be virtually the “prudent investment,” as nearly 
as it can be estimated. Would the commission let the 
railways earn a “fair return” even on a “prudent invest- 
ment” valuation if it were accepted? Experience does 
not so indicate. 

The commission made a “tentative valuation” of the 
railways as of January 1, 1920. It has indicated that 
the proper way to bring this tentative valuation up-to- 
date is to add to it the net increase that has occurred in 
the investment in the railways since the date mentioned. 
Statistics given in the commission’s recently published 
annual report for 1927 show that the net increase in the 
investment in road and equipment from January 1, 
1920, to January 1, 1927,—allowing for retirements of 
property—was $4,097,985,004. Its tentative valuation 
for January 1, 1920, was $18,900,000,000. From this 
it would appear that the commission’s “tentative valu- 
ation” on January 1, 1927, if it had announced one, 
would have been $22,997,985,004. What percentage of 
return did the roads earn last year on this basis? The 
exact amount of net operating income earned by them 
is not now available and will not be for some months. 
The net operating income earned by the Class I roads in 
the first 11 months of 1927 year indicates, however, 
that the net operating income of all roads last year was 
approximately $1,090,000,000, which would be 4.74 per 
cent on the “tentative valuation” at the beginning of the 
vear. 


Return on the Tentative Valuation 


Various estimates have been made-of the percentage 
of return earned on the tentative valuation in 1926, and 
most of these have indicated that it was approximately 
what the commission has held would be a “fair return,” 
or, for the roads as a whole, 534 per cent. The com- 
mission’s own statistics, as recently published in its an- 
nual report in 1927, do not sustain this conclusion. In 
the accompanying table the tentative valuation given 
for 1926 is for the beginning of the year and therefore 
does not include the investment made during the year. 
The percentage of return shown in the table for the 
railways as a whole in 1926 is 5% per cent. If the com- 
putation be made by applying the net operating income 
of 1926 to the tentative valuation at the end of that 
year—or, which is the same thing, at the beginning of 
1927—the return indicated on the tentative valuation 
becomes only 5.33 per cent. 

In order to use only the commission’s own figures, 
or figures strictly based upon them, we have, throughout 
the accompanying table, used as the basis of calculating 
the return earned in each year the commission’s tenta- 
tive valuation for January 1, 1920, plus the net increase 
in the investment to the beginning of the year. To il- 
lustrate, the tentative valuation given for 1921 is the 
commission’s tentative valuation for January 1, 1920, 
plus only the net increase in the investment to January 
1, 1921. Therefore, for each year the percentage of 
return shown as earned is larger than it would be if the 
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calculation were based on the tentative valuation at the 
end of the year. 

It will be seen that, calculating in this way, the return 
earned on the commission’s tentative valuation by the 
roads as a whole has ranged from a minimum of about 
3 per cent in 1921 to a maximum of 5% per cent in 
1926, and during the last seven years has averaged only 
4.60 per cent. It will also be seen that in 1927 it was 
less than in either 1923, 1925 or 1926. 

The provisions of the Transportation Act imposed 
upon the railways the duty of honest, efficient and eco- 
nomical operation and of providing the public, if pos- 
sible, with adequate transportation service. The rail- 
ways have “made good” in the performance of these 
duties. 

The same provisions imposed upon the Interstate 
Commerce Commission the duty of determining what 
would be a fair return for the railways to be allowed 


Return Earned on “Tentative” Valuation 
Net railway 


Year Tentative valuation operating income Return 


BORE sce cvecsecees $19,449,199,229 $601,138,916 3.09% 
Le) MCE 19,929,102,886 769,411,093 3.86 
SEED sanedewncvnss 20,180,047 ,552 974,917,715 4.83 
POE cer ctesesacave 20,972,737,444 984,463,481 4.69 
BONE svcccevcnduceé 21,782,146,668 1,136,728,016 5.22 
TPED cacmcventenee 22,336,872,337 1,229,000,465 5.50 
eer errerr rent 22,997 ,985,004 41,090,000,000 4.74 





a Estimated. 





to earn, and of so adjusting rates as to enable them, 
“as nearly as may be,” to earn this return. In 1922 
the commission held that 534 per cent on its tentative 
valuation would be a fair return, and it has never since 
held otherwise. The statistics given in the accompany- 
ing table show conclusively that the commission has not 
“made good.” Not only has it not so adjusted the rates 
that the railways could earn 534 per cent on its own ten- 
tative valuation as an annual average, but it has not 
so adjusted them that this could be earned any year. On 
its own basis of valuation a fair average annual net 
operating income for the seven years would have been 
almost $1,221,000,000. The average actually earned was 
about $969,000,000, or almost $252,000,000 less; and in 
1927 the railways failed by more than $230,000,000 to 
earn 5% per cent on the tentative valuation, this being 
the largest shortage that has been incurred since 1922. 

It cannot be said that these results have been due to 
conditions over which the commission has had no con- 
trol or to developments that it could not have foreseen. 
Prevailing tendencies in the railroad industry have been 
plain and unmistakable. When the railways were un- 
able, even in years of record-breaking traffic such as 
1925 and 1926, to earn the prescribed return it was ob- 
vious that they would fall far short of it when the first 
recession of business occurred. Efforts made, especially 
by the western roads, to secure needed advances in 
rates were, however, unavailing. Despite the decline in 
net operating income in 1927 the commission still con- 
tinues to order reductions of rates and to fail to make 
compensating advances. 


Good Performance in Spite of Regulation 


The commission not only can, but does, point to the 
record of performance of the railways as a vindication 
of the policy of regulation it has followed. Although 
it has persistently failed and refused to let them earn 
the return it has held would be reasonable and fair, they 
have invested large amounts in the improvement and ex- 
pansion of their properties and for five years have ren- 
dered better service than ever before. How have they 
got the money they have invested? Almost entirely, 
first, by increasing their indebtedness, and, secondly, by 
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investing earnings that belonged to the stockholders, 
while paying the stockholders dividends which have 
averaged less than $5 a share on their stock and about 
3 per cent on the stockholders’ equity in the properties. 
The improvement in service that has occurred has been 
due to the investment made, to a new kind of cooper- 
ation between the shippers and the railways, and to un- 
precedented efforts by railway managements to serve 
the public with the greatest possible efficiency and econ- 
omy. 

In large part the changes in business conditions which 
have resulted in abundance of capital seeking invest- 
ment, low rates of interest and high security prices have 
been due to the improvement in railway service. That 
ihe advance that has occurred in the prices of the stocks 
of most railways has been due more to the decline in the 
prevailing rate of interest than to improvements in rail- 
way financial results, is demonstrated by the fact that 
the percentage of return earned by the railways in 1927 
on the commission’s tentative valuation was less than 
in 1923; and yet this advance in security prices is used 
by the defenders of the commission’s policy of regu- 
lation as an argument to show that that policy has been 
sound, although the advance in security prices could not 
have been foreseen by the commission and was not due 
to its policy. The public owes much to the owners and 
managers of the railways for the contribution to national 
progress and prosperity they have made during the last 
seven years. It owes nothing to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for the policy of regulation it has 
followed because, excepting for the public-spirited sac- 
rifices and efforts of railway owners and managers, 
the improvement in transportation conditions that has 
occurred would have been prevented by the policy of 
regulation followed. 

A New Period 

Railway financial results in 1927 show that in 1926 
the railways ended a period in their history and in 1927 
entered a new period. From 1921 to 1926, in spite of 
the kind of regulation they received, they were steadily 
recovering their earning capacity. In 1927, although the 
freight business handled was larger than in any previous 
year excepting 1926, there was a sharp decline in the 
percentage of return earned. This was due to ten- 
dencies which had been in operation for some years 
but which were somewhat obscured by the effects of the 
increase of freight business. It is now plain that un- 
less advances in wages are arresced and a more reason- 
able policy is adopted in the regulation of rates the time 
will be indefinitely postponed when the railways will be 
able to earn even on the commission’s tentative valu- 
ation the average return of 534 per cent which it has 
held would be fair. 

The commission’s tentative valuation undoubtedly is 
much less than would be a valuation made in accord- 
ance with what has heretofore been understood to be 
the law upon the subject. Therefore, there can be no 
reasonable defense offered for.the commission persist- 
ing in using as a basis for regulation a valuation which 
gives no recognition to present day costs, and in addi- 
tion so regulating rates as to prevent the roads year 
after year from earning a fair return even on its own 
basis. Such a policy indicates disregard for the rights 
of railway stockholders and of the rewards due to effi- 
cient management, ignorance of what is necessary to 
enable the railways to continue to render good service, 
or incompetence of the commission as a rate-regulating 
body. The public has no right to demand, and no rea- 
son based on past experience to expect, that railway 
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owners and managers shall continue to ‘make good”’ if 
the public’s government, in its regulation of railways, 
is to continue, ‘as it has for seven years, to fail to carry 
out the solemn assurances given by Congress and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission that the rendering of 
efficient, economical and adequate service by the rail- 
ways would be rewarded by corresponding regulation 
of railway rates and net return. 


The Railways’ Interest . 
in Forest Conservation 


HE railways should take a keen interest in the con- 

servation of our forest resources. In the first place, 
forest products constitute one of the largest sources 
of traffic and are worthy of attention from this stand- 
point. If for no other reason, the railways are warrant- 
ed in furthering every worthy movement for the con- 
servation and development of our forests in order to 
perpetuate a traffic of large. volume. 

But the forests are also of interest to the roads be- 
cause of the extent to which they enter into the con- 
struction of railway facilities. The wooden cross tie 
has been a basic unit of track construction since the 
beginning of the railroads; the wooden stringer, cap 
and tie, and to a large extent the pile, are essentials 
in bridge construction. Wood plays an equally import- 
ant part in buildings, large and small. Likewise, it has 
long been a basic material in car construction. In brief, 
itis a material of such universal use on the railways, that 
without it the most drastic changes in construction prac- 
tices would be necessary. The railways make the larg- 
est single organized demand on forest products, con- 
suming over 15 per cent of the entire output of the 
forests by direct purchase and probably 25 per cent of 
the entire production, if all purchases, direct and indi- 
rect, are considered. 

Because of these intimate relationships the railways 
have a direct interest in the development of scientific 
measures to conserve the timber now standing, by elimi- 
nating wastes in cutting and by curbing the ravages of 
insects, blights and fire, as well as by intelligent re- 
forestation of cut-over areas. Much work has already 
been done in this direction, largely under the direction 
of governmental agencies. This work is, however, in its 
infancy and is seriously lacking in many respects due to 
limited appropriations and restriction of activities. 

An effort is now being made to correct the condition 
by broadening the work of governmental agencies and 
by increasing the appropriations therefor. For this 
purpose, a bill has been introduced in Congress by Rep- 
resentative McSweeney, known as H. R. 6091, and by 
Senator McNary, known as S. 1183, which substitutes 
for the fluctuating annual appropriations which now 
prevail, a ten-year program which will stabilize effort 
and increase and stimulate results by reason of more 
consistent measures. This bill provides for an increase 
in the work of the forest experiment stations. It in- 
cludes additional appropriations for studies of injurious 
insects and tree diseases such as the chestnut blight, 
which has practically eliminated this timber as a source 
of further pole supply for the railways. It provides 
for increased study of the utilization of forest products 
in the Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis. 
In brief, it contemplates a well rounded program of 
study of forest utilization problems. over a sufficient 
period of time to enable maximum results to be secured. 
As such, it warrants the support of the railways. 
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Car Retarders at Mechanicville 


Boston & Maine installs G. R. 8S. System in eastbound yard 
—Ten retarders serve 36 tracks 


HE latest refinements in car retarder apparatus 

are now to be found at Mechanicville, N. Y., 

on the Boston & Maine, near the western ter- 

minus of the Fitchburg-Berkshire division of that road, 
where a new eastbound hump freight yard was opened 
on January 14. George Hannauer, president of the 
road, and formerly vice-president of the Indiana Harbor 
Belt, where he developed the car retarder, entertained, 
on the occasion of the opening, a large party of visitors. 
The layout of this yard differs in many features, not 
only from the former hump layout at this place, but also 

















Fig. 1—G. R. §. Car Retarder 


Springs covered with heavy iren castings 


from other yards previously equipped with car retard- 
ers. The principal difference is in the arrangement of 
ladders, whereby each group of six tracks is served by 
one group of retarders, the yard having 36 classification 
tracks. Each group of six is served by a ladder upon 
which there is a double retarder 80 ft. 8 in. in length, 
which brings the cars to their final yard speed for all 
of the tracks in that group. There is a thoroughfare 
track from the receiving yard to the outgoing end of 
the classification yard and from this track the stock 
pens, ice house, repair tracks, locomotive shop and en- 
gine terminal are served. There are also run-around 
tracks from both sides of the classification yard to the 


receiving yard to permit engines to run around the 
hump if more than one engine is being used, or to pull 
back cars that have to be reclassified. From the re- 
ceiving yard to the “hump crest” the distance is about 
2300 ft., with independent leads for switching both the 
transfer and the repair tracks. 


Description of Yard 
The leading features of this yard are: 


IN, I ge wn irs eda aie eee 10 tracks 737 cars 
Cn MO fic concn gewase Sesh 36 tracks 1,930 cars 
Rt SE hekedikcab ne cieeeteeerae 7 tracks 237 cars 
I, ed hae oa tbe cela een 6 tracks 240 cars 


Stock pens 
Ice house—(10,000 tons) 
Engine termina!l—25 stalls 

Trains are made up on the classification tracks, and 
four doubling over leads are provided at the outgoing 
end of the yard in addition to the two ladders, each 
serving approximately six tracks. Practically all trains 
carry more than one classification, so that by assigning 
classifications that ordinarily go together to the same 
group, six trains can be made up at one time without 
interfering with each other. This arrangement elimi- 
nates the pulling down of cars to a departure yard and 
permits doubling of trains by road crews; cars can be 
humped closer to departure time of trains, and it allows 
the doubling together and caboosing of trains by the 
humper. 

Ladder Arrangement. To obtain high switching ca- 
pacity it is essential that there be a-quick separation of 
cars on to many diverging routes, with a minimum of 
travel to the clearance point on each classification track ; 
and this minimizes the difficulties incident to different 
rolling qualities of different types and weights of cars. 
The compact layout of switches and retarders at Me- 
chanicville has been obtained, it will be seen, by a liberal 
use of lap switches. At the “junction switch,” a lap 
switch 126 ft. from the crest of the hump, the traffic 
is diverted to three routes. The group switches where 
sach of these routes is again divided are 189 ft. beyond 
the junction switch. The cars are thus sent over six 
diverging routes only 315 ft. from the hump crest; and 
the maximum distance from the junction switch to the 

















Fig. 2.—Car Retarders at Mechanicville; Looking East From Hump 


Retarder No. 1 i the foreground. Two-story power house and tower on t he right, beyond the second retarder. Tower B in left center. 
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classification-track switch is 595 feet. 


The Grades 
As the rate of acceleration decreases as the speed in- 
creases, and the braking power required to stop a car 
increases in proportion to the square of the speed, 


yer nee 


most distant 


move at high speeds. 

Mechanicville has a natural descending grade from 
the entrance of the receiving yard to the outgoing end 
of the classification yard. The hump is simply a small 
knoll (about a foot above the grade of the lead) to 
get the slack on the pin. The hump incline drops about 
2 ft. in 50 ft. (4 per cent) which separates the cars 
sufficiently for throwing switches conveniently between 
cuts. From the foot of the hump there is 75 ft. of 2 per 
cent grade to the junction switch and in this 75 ft. are 
the two 33 ft. retarder units. From the junction switch 
to the clearance point on each of the six group ladders 
there is 290 ft. of 1.2 per cent grade, with a 40 ft. 4 in. 
retarder in the rear of each of the three group switches, 
as shown. 
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At the clearance point on each of the six group lad- 
ders there are two 40 ft. 4 in. retarder units on a grade 
of 0.8 per cent, which is sufficient to start the average 
car which might be stopped in the retarder. Here the 
cars are brought to proper yard speed (about 4 m.p.h.) 
and this is the last point of retardation. From this 
point to the clearance point on each classification track 
the grade is 0.35 per cent while the body of the yard is 
0.25 per cent. 

These grades are sufficient to carry an empty car at 
a speed of about six miles an hour to the last retarder ; 
while the incline and group ladder retarders control the 
speed of the heavier or easier rolling cars. All grades 
are compensated three 100ths per degree of curve to 
offset curve friction. 

That the layout will constitute a fast switching ma- 
chine has already been shown during its first month in 
service. 

With the operators still new, a speed of 250 cars an 
hour has been reached on individual trains ; and a speed 
of three cars a minute is normal. 


Reconstruction 


The original Mechanicville yard was built in 1914 
as a hump yard, and was of the conventional de- 
sign, with the receiving yard in the rear of the 
classification yard. 


There was no departure yard, 
trains being made up on the 
classification _ tracks. The 
hump was high, with a long 
stiff incline, to give the cars 
high acceleration at the begin- 
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Eastbound Classification Yard at Mechanicville, N. Y. 


Thirty-six tracks, six ladders, ten sets of retarders 













ning of the ladders, with light 
grades through the ladders 
and yard. There were two 
ladders of the herringbone 
type through the center of the 
yard, between which was the gas car track. From the 
crest of the hump to the clearance point of the last 
classification track, the distance was 3100 ft., and the 
average ride was about 2000 ft. 


Track Work by Company Forces 


The hump was moved 1700 ft. easterly and, as pre- 
viously described, the yard was divided into six groups 
of six tracks, each served by a group ladder. The track 
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and grade work was done entirely by railroad forces 
and operations were carried on in sections to minimize 
interference with operation “Throughout the period of 
reconstruction all yard work was performed as usual 
and at no time were other yards called upon to relieve 
the Mechanicville yard. Work was started June 1, and 
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ly 35 riders, a motor car, and three engines had been 
necessary. 

This was largely due to the shortened “ride,” as the 
riders after bringing the car down to the proper speed 
at the clearance point on the classification tracks left 
the car and returned to the hump. This three months’ 
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Fig. 3.—Mechanicville Yard, Boston & Maine; Looking West Toward Hump 


Retarders No. 7 and No. 8 in foreground; Power house and Tower A at the left 


on August 20, the new hump and about two-thirds of 
the track changes were completed; and the entire grad- 
ing and track changes were completed September 15. 


Operation 
For about three months after the track and grade 
changes were completed operation was continued with 
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operation showed that the economies to be obtained by 
the revised grade and ladder arrangement, amounted to 
about 26 per cent per annum on the gross cost of the 
changes in tracks and grades. 


Car Retarders 


The retarders consist of 17 units (ten locations) ag- 
gregating 577 ft. 6 in. in length, of the latest all-electric 
design of the General Railway Signal Company.* 
These retarders are of extra heavy construction, with 
the springs below the rail, and protected by a heavy 
plate. The lever arrangement has been redesigned and 
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Eastbound Freight Classification Yard at Mechanicvillé 


Continuation of drawing on left hand page. 
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“riders.” The new location of the hump, with the con- 
centrated ladder layout and revised grades, reduced the 
average ride from about 2000 ft. to 850 ft.; and as a 
result is was possible to keep the hump going contin- 
uously with 16 riders and two engines, where previous- 





it to Retarder No. 10 





* An illustrated article on the G. R. S. car retarders,.as used at Blue 
Island, lll., on the Indiana Harbor Belt, was printed in the Railway Age 
of February 26, 1927, page 570, including a description of the apparatus 
for lubricating journals with hot oil. The Blue Island plant was described 
also in the Ratlway Age of November 15, 1924. The plant at East St. 
Louis, Mo., on the Illinois Central, was described in the Railway Aye 
of March 6, 1926, page 593, with details of the skate-placing machine. 
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strengthened. ‘The pressure is equalized on both sides 
oft the car wheels, the retarders on each rail acting in- 
dependently. This allows for variations in wheels; and, 
further, if a car is lifted in the retarder by excessive 
pressure, it continues to roll with the flange guided by 
the retarders, but above the line of pressure. As a 
result the lifting of a car does not tend to derail it, the 
retarder simply holding it over the rail. See Fig. 4. 
The shoes are made of rolled steel fastened by heat 
treated nickel-steel screws which are accessible from the 
top of the shoe beam. The parts are made of heavy 
steel to withstand the heavy shock of continued service. 



































Fig. 4.—Detail of Shoe 


bx ‘ ‘ ‘ Tht ‘ lless 


of wheel width 


The operating pins are larger and individual lubrication 
is provided to minimize wear. The adjustments and 
maintenance have been simplified by using only one ad 
justment for each spring with an overall adjustment to 
compensate for shoe wear. 

Control Towers. This layout is controlled from two 
towers, the junction tower (A) being about 360 ft. 
from the hump crest and opposite the switches of the 
six group ladders. This tower is a small second-story 
of the power house and controls the five ladder switches, 
five incline retarders, and the switches and retarders 
on two groups of? classification tracks. The second 
tower (B) is located in the field between tracks 12 and 
13, and controls the switches and retarders of the other 
24 classification tracks. Tower A controls nine retard- 
er units and 15 switches; Tower B controls eight units 
and 20 switches; total 17 units and 35 switches. 

The control machines were designed for operation by 
one man in each tower, but are so arranged that two 
men can be used during periods of peak business. The 
control machine in Tower B is divided into two units, 
so located that the operator in throwing a switch lever 
looks toward the switch he is handling. 

The power house is located on the south side of the 
southerly ladder track and is of concrete block con- 
struction. It has three separate rooms, the generator 
room, the battery room and the maintainers’ room. A 
hot water heater in the maintainers’ room heats these 
rooms and the junction tower (A) located in the sec- 
ond story. 

The power house is furnished with two sources of 
outside power ;—25-cycle, 3-phase power from the en- 
gine terminal at 550 volts; and 60-cycle, three phase 
City power at 440 volts. In addition there is a 258-volt 


bank of Exide batteries as a standby in case both a.c. 
sources fail. 


Normally the plant is operated by a 25- 
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cycle motor generator set from Boston & Maine power. 
Should either source of a.c. power fail the storage bat- 
tery is automatically cut in. The storage battery is 
charged with small generator sets by either source of 
power; or, if necessary to recharge quickly, by both 
generator sets (one 25-cycle—the other 60-cycle) run 
in parallel. 

Hot Ow System. Hot oil is applied to the journals 
of cars just prior to their going over the hump. This 
consists of heating car oil with steam to about 180 deg. 
IF. and squirting it into the boxes under pressure. This 
insures free rolling cars in the severest weather. 

Signals. A color-light hump signal located at the 
crest, giving four speed indications, is repeated the en- 
tire length of the receiving yard by three repeaters, 
which show the signal indication in both directions. 
Klaxon horns for use during fogs are situated between 
each two signals insuring quick response by the engine- 
man at all times. 

The signal indications are also shown on the junction 
tower control board, and the operator at this tower 
can at any time set the hump signal at stop. The in- 
dications used are :— 


pf ee re Slow hump speed 
Double yellow.......Medium hump speed 
 asbtanaeeenee Fast hump speed 
Tt od0dseeeeceouns Stop 

Yellow and red..... Back up 


Communication. Loud speaker telephones connect 
the hump with both towers for instant communication 
between the conductors and operators, while the switch- 
ing lists are sent from the yard office to the hump and 
the towers by electric teletype machines. In addition 
to this there are local and public telephones between the 
various parts of the yard. Pneumatic tubes are being 
installed to facilitate the sending of bills and train lists 
from the receiving yard to the yard office and from 
there to the outward yard clerk. 

Yard Lighting. The yard is lighted. throughout its 
length by flood lights on towers located to throw the 
light lengthwise with the tracks. 

Traffic. The traffic at this yard, which is the western 
gateway of the Boston & Maine, is made up of three 
distinctly different classes. It consists of about 15 per 
cent perishables from the south and west, 25 per cent 
merchandise from the west, and 60 per cent coal from 
the Pennsylvania and West Virginia coal fields. Sub- 
stantially all freight switched in this yard is eastbound. 
The New York Central delivers its trains at Rotterdam, 
about 20 miles west of Mechanicville, from where Bos- 
ton & Maine crews haul them to Mechanicville for 
switching. The Delaware & Hudson delivers freight 
directly to the Boston & Maine receiving yard. About 
900 cars are received daily from these two connections, 
which with the cars from the lL.c.l. transfer, repair 
tracks and ice house requires the humping of about 1100 
cars daily, with peak days far in excess of this amount. 

Economies. The yard has only been in service one 
month. At present, in order to train retarder operators 
two men are being used in each tower on all tricks and 
frequently three. The results, so far, indicate that with 
one man in each tower 125 cars an hour can be humped ; 
and, with two men in each tower, 250 cars an hour. 
The operation to date has shown a decrease in yard 
costs of about 40 per cent; a decrease of 50 per cent in 
the time cars are held in the receiving yard and a ma- 
terial reduction in damage to cars in humping; and it is 
believed that the combined net annual savings will be 
in excess of 50 per cent of the cost of the entire work 
of providing the added facilities. 















Railway Service Endangered 
Rate Reductions 






Shippers must recognize need for adequate earnings— 
Government should not engage in barge line 
operation on waterways 


By L. A. Downs 


President, Illinois Central System 


EVER before in the history of this or any other 
country has the public been so well served with 
railway transportation. The great volume of 

traffic which has been handled in the last few years has 
been handled so smoothly, so efficiently and so promptly 
that business has been immensely benefited, and business 
men have not been slow to express their gratification. 

The one danger in this situation, as I see it, is that the 
continued performance of such satisfactory service may 
lull the public into a sense of complacency about the 
railroads. That would be just about the worst thing that 
could happen. I am not an alarmist, and I do not intend 
to be alarming about the railway situation, but I think 
the situation is one that every business man ought to 
know about and be concerned about. 


Adequate Service—Inadequate Earnings 


Ours is a growing country and the continued growth 
of the country makes it necessary for the railroads to 
keep growing. The railroads are able to give good serv- 
ice at present because their facilities have been enormous- 
ly improved and expanded during the period of the 
country’s recent growth. By the same token, if they are 
to give just as good or better service five or ten years 
from now, they must keep on growing, making improve- 
ments where needed, adding to their equipment, their 
trackage and their incidental facilities. The railroads of 
1918 could not possibly give adequate service under the 
requirements of 1928, and it would be just as impos- 
sible for the railroads of 1928, unless they are kept 
abreast of the country’s growth, to meet satisfactorily 
the requirements of 1938. 

Good railway service, therefore, while it has the ap- 
pearance of stability and is stable for present needs, is 
ever hanging by a slender thread. Railway men must be 
alert to keep their plants up-to-date, ready to’ meet what- 
ever need may conceivably arise, and the public must be 
no less alert to make sure that conditions are such as will 
allow the railroads to grow. In the vegetable kingdom a 
growing plant requires sunlight and water, and in the 
realm of industry adequate earnings are the sunlight and 
water which make for growth. For the railroads to grow 
and keep on providing the kind of service to which the 
public has become accustomed and which it has found so 
convenient and profitable, they must be allowed to realize 
sarnings that will enable them to make large investments 
in the improvement and extension of their facilities. 
That may seem elemental, and it is, but because it is ele- 
mental it is important. 

The adequate service which the railroads have been 
performing in recent years is in sharp contrast with the 
inadequacy of their earnings. In only one year since the 


* From an address delivered at the annual dinner of the New Orleans 
Association of Commerce at New Orleans, La., on January 9. 
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termination of federal control, eight years ago, have 
the railroads as a whole fully realized the so-called “fair 
return” called for by the law under which they have been 
operated. That one year was 1926, and then they barely 
earned it. In 1927, with an increased investment in their 
property and consequently a greater valuation, their net 
return was substantially reduced and again it fell below 
the level of the so-called “fair return.” 

The cause of this condition is not hard to find. We 
know, for example, that it does not lie in any lack of 
efficiency and economy in railway operation. The rail- 
roads of the country have never been so efficiently and so 
economically operated as they have been during this 
period of inadequate earnings. Neither does the cause lie 
in a diminished volume of traffic. The railroads have 
sustained certain traffic losses, mainly in their passenger 
traffic, but on the whole their traffic during this period 
has been greater than it ever was before. Neither does 
the cause lie in the quality of service performed. I have 
already referred to the quality of service performed by 
the railroads in recent years, and it is well known to you 
all. The main cause of inadequate earnings is the lower- 
ing of rate levels that has been constantly going on. The 
revenues of the railroads in 1926 were 857 million dollars 
less than they would have been if the rate level had been 
the same as in 1921. 

The whittling away of rates is going on all the time. 
Some reductions that have been made in recent years 
have affected large volumes of traffic and large areas of 
the country, but for the most part they have been slight 
reductions on small items of traffic. Taken by itself, any 
one of these reductions would be insignificant, but put 
them together, and they amount to an astounding total. 
The 857-million-dollar loss of revenue in one year is an 
example. 

Valuation and Rates 


I_appreciate the desire which every shipper has to ob- 
tain the lowest rates possible on the movement of his 
traffic, but I also appreciate the great stake which every 
shipper has in the maintenance of an adequate system of 
national transportation. Low rates are desirable, and 
American railway rates today are low, measured either by 
rate levels in other countries or by what rate levels have 
been in this country in times past, general price levels 
considered. The American dollar today buys more and 
better transportation than it ever did and more than its 


_ equivalent will buy in any other country of the world. 


But low rates are not desirable to the extent of impover- 
ishing the railroads, of making it impossible for them to 
keep abreast of the growth of the country, of making it 
impossible for them to perform the kind of service which 
aids and enriches business of all kinds. 

Whenever rates are mentioned nowadays, the matter 
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of railway valuation comes to mind, for the two things 
have been frequently associated in recent discussions of 
railway questions. A good many persons have a grossly 
exaggerated idea of the effect that an increase or de- 
crease in valuation may have upon rates. 

Before any attempt is made to earn any return upon 
any sort of valuation, there must first be paid the wages 
of railway employees, the cost of fuel and other railway 
supplies, taxes and rents—and these items constitute the 
bulk of railway expense. In 1926, for example, more 
than 80 cents out of each dollar received by the railroads 
went to pay their expenses, leaving less than 20 cents out 
of each dollar of rates to be applied as a return upon 
valuation. An increase or a decrease in valuation would 
not affect the 80 cents out of each rate dollar; its only 
conceivable effect would be upon the 20 cents. 

However, it is not at all likely, in my estimation, that 
an increase or decrease in valuation would have much 
effect upon even the 20 cents of the rate dollar that repre- 
sents return on valuation. Suppose, for example, that 
the valuation of the railroads should be doubled. I don’t 
know of anyone who expects anything like that, but it 
will do for the purpose of illustration. The percentage 
of valuation which shall be considered a so-called “fair 
return” to the railroads is not a settled thing. The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission is required to determine 
it “from time to time.” It can be changed whenever the 
majority of the commission desires, and it can be changed 
as often as it desires. One change has in fact been 
made. In 1922 the commission changed the rate from 
6 to 534 per cent. The commission is no more bound to 
keep it at 534 per cent, where it is now, than to put it at 
10 per cent or 2 per cent or any other percentage, large 
or small. Indeed, it seems to me the likely thing that if 
the valuation of railway property should be doubled, the 
commission would probably cut the rate of return on that 
valuation in half—or, if the valuation were to be cut in 
half, the commission would probably double the rate of 
return thereon. 

In the final analysis, the rate of return on valuation is 
not the end of rate making. The end is the provision of 
rates that will allow the railroads to realize sufficient 
revenue to pay expenses, taxes and rents with enough left 
over to insure the provision of an adequate system of 
transportation now and in the future. We know how 
much money it takes to pay the expenses, taxes and rents 
of the railroads, and we know how much the railroads 
should have left over to insure their continued growth. 
The relation of the latter sum to the valuation is merely 
a matter of mathematical calculation. 

The little effect which valuation has upon rates can be 
readily illustrated by what has occurred in recent years. 
Between 1921 and 1926 there was a net addition of some- 
thing like four billion dollars to the investment in railway 
property existing at that time. This amount was actually 
put into the property for the improvement of old facili- 
ties and the addition of new ones, and there is little ques- 
tion that it represents that much increased property value. 
In the face of this impressive increase in valuation, how- 
ever, what actually took place in the level of rates? I 
answered that question when I pointed out that the rail- 
roads in 1926 received 857 million dollars less than they 
would have received if the 1921 rates had been in effect. 
The decline in the average rate from 1921 to 1926, in the 
face of an increased valuation, was more than 15 per cent. 


Railways and Inland Waterways 


There are some persons who accord inland waterways 
much greater importance in the national transportation 
system than they have now or have had since the develop- 
ment of railroads got well under way. I feel no hostility 
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toward the development of inland waterways. If their 
development will enrich and prosper the Mississippi Val- 
ley, I am in favor of their development, because our in- 
terests are here, and their gain is ours. 

However, I cannot believe that any business man would 
want to have inland waterways developed to the detri- 
ment of the one agency which is and must continue to 
be his main reliance for transportation. Some of you 
are ina position to take advantage of inland waterway 
transportation. Others of you are not. But all of you 
are users of railway transportation, even to complete the 
service that is partly performed by inland waterways. 
An inland waterway is rarely able to perform a complete 
transportation service. It must usually be supplemented 
by railway transportation at one end or the other, and 
not infrequently at both ends. Inland waterways cannot 
stand alone. They can be effective only if there are good 
railroads in connection with them, and upon the railroads 
must the majority of New Orleans and all other business 
men rely as their main dependence for transportation. 

The experiment which the United States government 
has been making for the last ten years with barge-line 
transportation on the Mississippi river has had the active 
co-operation of the Illinois Central System. I believe 
that shows our good faith in the statements that have 
been made over and over again that the federal barge line 
is an experiment only. If the government is able to 
demonstrate that the operation of barges on inland 
waterways is a commercial success, I am in favor of 
having it carry out its announced intention of turning its 
barges and towboats over to private ownership, and it 
seems to me there could be no surer proof of the barge 
line’s success than for practical men with business ex- 
perience to seek to buy it. However, it is not within my 
knowledge that even a single offer has been made to buy 
the federal barge line. Until the government finds a 
buyer, there are only two courses open for it to pursue 
without a complete reversal of policy. One is to con- 
tinue the experiment until its success is demonstrated by 
the test of its salability. The other is to give up the 
effort and abandon the experiment. The experiment is 
now in its tenth year, but I am not pressing for an an- 
nouncement of the result. I am willing for it to be con- 
tinued to the end. However, while it is continued, I am 
opposed to any move to put the United States Govern- 
ment permanently in the business of barge-line operation. 
It seems to me that the proposal to authorize a tenfold 
increase in its so-called capitalization is such a move. 

oe 6 
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the Freight Transfer Station of the Lehigh Valley at Manchester 


Freight ‘Transter 





Operation Aided 


by Tonnage System 


Lehigh Valley employees at Manchester, N. Y., handle 
packages speedily and with little damage 


S a result of improved methods of operation, 

aided by a tonnage system, the Lehigh Valley 

now handles at its freight transfer station at 
Manchester, N. Y., a greater daily tonnage with an 
average of 15 gangs than was formerly handled with 20 
gangs. The tonnage system is predicated on the han- 
dling of 56 tons per gang per day and 75 per cent of 
the gangs employed earn a bonus daily. 

The trucking gangs regularly average more than 65 
tons of freight per day and in August 1927, a light 
month, 365 gangs, an average of 13.5 per day, handled 
an average of 71.28 tons per gang per day, without any 
overtime. During one day, August 26, 11 gangs trans- 
ferred 932 tons from 135 cars, or an average of 84.72 
tons per gang. 

More than 1,000 tons of freight is handled at this 
station daily when traffic is normal, in one eight hour 
shift, but an increase in tonnage and in the speed with 
which it is handled has not increased the number of ex- 
ceptions or the damage to freight. In August, 1927, 
25,829 tons of freight were handled with an average 
of only 0.038 exceptions per ton, consisting of 0.011 
overs per ton, 0.012 shorts, 0.015 damages and no pil- 
ferage. 


Facilities at Manchester 


This ‘freight transfer station was opened on Febru- 
ary 2, 1914, at Manchester, N. Y., a division terminal 
88 miles east of the Niagara frontier, to act as an as- 
sembly point for less than carload freight moving in 
both directions. Its advantageous geographical posi- 
tion permits of daylight operation from 8 a.m. to 4:30 
».m, 

The station serves traffic originating in the eastern 
territory destined to the West, as well as traffic origi- 
nating in ‘the West for eastern destinations, and deliver- 
ed to the Lehigh Valley at the Niagara frontier. The 


bulk of the tonnage handled is westbound, arriving in 
fast “symbol” trains from New York, Jersey City, 
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Philadelphia and New England. Less than carload 
shipments delivered to freight stations in New York, 
Jersey City, or Philadelphia up to 4:30 p.m. are trans- 
ferred at Manchester the following day, thus insuring 
early second-morning delivery to western connections at 
the Niagara frontier. 

The buildings are of steel and concrete fireproof 
construction and can accommodate 244 cars at one time. 
There are four island platforms 1,013 ft. long, con- 
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The Trucks Are Run Inside the Car to Facilitate Stowing 








nected by a central transverse platform 39.5 ft. wide. 
The platforms are also connected by six movable truck- 
ing bridges situated at strategic points. Each of the 
longitudinal platforms is 17.5 ft. wide over all, but the 
clear roadway is reduced to a width of 15.5 ft. by reason 
of the posts which support the canopy roofs. The 
office building is two stories, part of the first floor be- 
ing used as an office for the general foreman, and the 
remainder as a lunch and lounging room for employees. 
The agent’s office occupies the entire second floor. 

A fleet of 72 electric load carrying trucks is main- 
tained. These trucks are 4 ft. 9 in. long, 3 ft. 8 in. 
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wide, with the platform 11 im. trom the floor, At one 
end of the transverse platform is a garage equipped to 
charge storage batteriés and make repairs to these 
trucks. Immediately adjacent is a coopering room, 





The Set-up at One of the Platforms Ready for the Day’s 
Work 


where packages and boxes received in bad order are 
repaired and checked. 


Methods of Operation 


Waybills covering practically all the westbound 
freight handled at Manchester arrive by passenger train 
ahead of the cars containing the shipments. They 
reach Manchester early in the morning, before the plat 
form gangs have reported for work and are classified 
in the general foreman’s office. A form known as a 
checker’s car report is attached to them and they are 
“flagged” in accordance with a fixed lay-out, which is 
described later. The checker’s car report. contains in 
formation regarding the point of origin of the car, its 
number, initial and weight of contents. It pro- 
vides blanks which the checker later fills in, giving the 
seal record, cubic capacity, and the general condition of 
the car. Space is also provided for inserting the time 
that unloading was started and finished, and whether the 


also 


stowing was good or bad. 

\ sufficient supply of waybills is flagged before 8 a.m. 
to permit the gangs to start operations as soon as they 
report. The bills are passed out to the checkers on the 
platform through a ticket in the wall of the general 
foreman’s office in the order in which cars are placed at 
the platform. In this manner, each checker is assured 
of an even distribution of light and heavy work. 

Each trucking gang consists of a checker, a loader 
and three truckers. Prior to the installation of the 
tonnage plan, only three electric trucks were assigned 
to each gang but this allotment has been increased to 
four trucks at the request of the employees, so that 
one truck may always be in the process of loading while 
the truckers are delivering the freight to the cars and 
be ready to be taken out by the first trucker to return. 

A fixed lay-out is maintained for outbound cars; that 
is to say, daily cars for the same destination are always 
to be found in the same location. These locations are 
indicated by numbers and a lay-out sheet is provided, 
giving the destination of the car, the track on which it 
is situated, and its position on that track. The lay-out 


was designed so that the minimum of switching would be 
necessary in spotting or pulling the transfer tracks. 
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The Veri-Check System 


As each package leaves a car, the checker chalks it 
with the location number of the car to which it is to 
be transferred. As an additional precaution against 
misloading, he also fills out a veri-check ticket for each 
shipment. These tickets show the spot number of the 
car, its destination, the number of the waybill covering 
the shipment, the number of pieces billed and carried 
and a record of any overage or shortage. They also 
carry the numbers of the checker and the trucker so 
that the responsibility for any misloading is apparent 
immediately. 

After delivering the shipments on his truck to the 
car for stowing the trucker deposits the -veri-check 
tickets in a box which is attached to each car for that 
purpose. Before ‘the loaded car is permitted to move 
out, the verification clerk examines the veri-check 
tickets in the box. By means of the information con 
tained on the tickets, he is able to determine in a short 
time whether the car contains only such shipments as 
properly belong to it. In addition, the overage and 
shortage record contained on the ticket serves as a 
guide for any exceptions that it may be necessary to 
note of the billing covering the car. 

The success of this system is indicated by the follow- 
ing recapitulation of exceptions per ton at Manchester 
for four representative months: 


Tons Overs Shorts Damages Pilferage Totai 

August, 1926 20,138 376 367 367 33 1,143 
per ton... 0.014 0.014 0.014 &.001 0.043 
October, 1926 30,001 431 452 556 30 1,469 
per ton 0.014 0.015 0.019 0.001 0.049 
March, 1927 29,582 333 266 478 18 1,095 
per ton 0.0T2 0.009 0.016 0.001 0.038 
August, 1927 25,829 297 316 388 7 1,008 
per ton 0.011 0.012 0.015 0.000 0.038 


The Tonnage System 


The tonnage system now in effect at Manchester ts 
the result of many experiments. It was evolved from 





The Platform Office from Which the Bills Are Distributed 
to the Checkers 


the experience gained by these experiments and also by 
a study of several tonnage systems in effect in other 
industries. None of these were adaptable in their en- 
tirety, but the basic principles were used, with such 
changes as were essential to meet the needs of a freight 
transfer station. 

When the present tonnage system was inaugurated, 
on March 1, 1924, a basis of 56 tons per day per gang 
was decided upon, which has proved satisfactory to both 
the employees and the railroad. After more than three 
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years operations under this plan, an average of more 
than 75 per cent of the gangs make a bonus each day. 
(he average frequently runs higher than this over a 
stretch of several days, largely dependent upon the char 
acter of the freight being handled, and it is showing a 
steady improvement from month to month. In this re 
yard, on August 19, this year, 12 gangs handled 940 
tons of freight from 134 cars, an average of 78.33 tons 
per gang, and every one of the 12 gangs made a bonus. 
On the high freight handling day previously mentioned, 
August 26, when the freight handled averaged 84.72 
tons per gang, 10 of the 11 gangs employed made a 
bonus. 

The Lehigh Valley has not overlooked one of the 
most important features of any tonnage plan, namely, 
the equitable distribution of the work. By means of 
the assignment of the work as previously described, each 
gang is assured of a fair proportion of the cars that 
are easily handled, as well as those that require more 
time in handling. To carry out this plan further, the 
vangs are rotated in turn in unloading certain cars 
which are received at Manchester daily and which in 
variably contain a large number of light packages for 
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The average amount of freight handled daily is about 
1,000 tons, but during the autumn months, this is fre- 
quently exceeded. During October, 1926, for example 
the daily average was 1,153 tons; 1,415 tons were han- 
dled October 7, and 1,325 tons the following day, while 
more than 1,200 tons were handled on eight days during 
the month. On the peak day, 20 gangs handled 1,415 
tons from 177 cars into 176 cars, an average of 70.76 
tons per gang, which was the high average up to that 
time, 

Instruction Book 


A 40-page printed instruction book is provided for the 
convenience of the supervisory force. This contains 
complete general instructions governing the loading of 
less than carload freight. A list is given of all merchan- 
dise cars operated, showing originating point of cars re- 
ceived and distination of cars forwarded. This list occu- 
pies 14 pages and is complete to the smallest detail. A 
further list is given of merchandise cars received from 
and loaded to industries and steamship lines. The 
book also contains an alphabetical list of stations on 
the Lehigh Valley, and a list of connections. Ten pages 











Transverse Platforms in the Center Facilitate Truck Movements 


destinations, being particularly difficult to 
transfer for this reason. 

The stevedoring force consists of approximately one 
stevedore for each trucking gang employed. They 
share in the tonnage system, dividing equally the total 
daily tonnage earnings of all loaders. 

An unusual feature of the plan is the payment of 
bonuses to foremen, based on the amount of freight 
handled under their supervision. This has had the ef- 
fect of reducing the number of gangs employed and 
maintains the differential between the earnings of the 
supervisory and the labor forces. 


scattered 


Freight Handling Performances 


The number of tons handled per gang per day 1s 
rising steadily. In August, 1926 it was 68.05. This 
was increased to 68.39 in March, 1927, and to 71.28 in 
\ugust, 1927. During August, 1926, the high figure 
for any one day was 75.34 tons, while in August, 1927, 
this tonnage was exceeded on five days and equaled on 
another day. The tonnage handled per day was over 
the 70 mark on 17 days, while during one period of 
five successive working days, the following tonnage was 
handled: 77.30; 73.72; 84.72; 72.08; 70.54; or a daily 
average for the five days of 75.67 tons per gang. 





are devoted to a series of loading order charts, which 
enables the flag clerks to tell the proper loading point 
at a glance. The book is of value to the supervisory 
forces in that it provides a definite place ‘for each 
piece of freight, so that their duties of checking the 
loading are much simplified. 

Extensive records are maintained which facilitate 
the checking of any feature of the operation by trans- 
portation representatives or others interested. Com- 
plete cost figures are also maintained, showing the fixed 
cost, labor cost and mechanical cost, which supply a fur- 
ther check on the relative efficiency with which the sta- 
tion is being operated. 

A consist report covering each car loaded is forward- 
ed to the traffic representatives interested, thus giving 
them a passing record of all merchandise moving 
through Manchester. 


The Class of Employees 


A service train is operated between Manchester, N. Y., 
and Geneva with the result that a high type of freight 
handlers is available. 

The number of men employed depends upon the 
amount of business to be handled. In this regard, par- 
ticularly for the heavy fall and winter movement. Man- 
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chester is in a fortunate position, for it is in an agri- 
cultural district and labor for the peak periods of these 
seasons is recruited from nearby farms. Many of these 
men return year after year and form an experienced 
auxiliary force. 

The tonnage system has also been responsible for at- 
tracting and holding labor that could not otherwise have 
been secured. Under present conditions there is little 
labor turnover at Manchester. Damage and pilferage, 
particularly the latter, have been much reduced since 
a stable force was secured. The transfer station is well 
policed, three special agents being on duty daily. These 
men recheck commodities liable to pilferage, such as 
cigars, cigarettes and candy. 


N. I. T. L. Lukewarm 
on Consolidation Bill 
Wasutneton, D. C. 
EARINGS on the Parker railway unification 
H bill have been continued before the House 
committee on interstate and foreign commerce 
with little indication either as to when they will be 
terminated or as to what further changes in the bill may 
be adopted by the committee. 

R. C. Fulbright, chairman of the legislative committee 
of the National Industrial Traffic League, testified on 
January 27, and while he said the shippers are in 
favor of a bill to repeal paragraph 2 of section 5 of the 
present law, to relieve the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission of the duty of preparing a complete consolida- 
tion plan, and to provide adequate machinery by which 
permissive consolidations may be authorized by the 
commission when found by it to be in the public inter- 
est, gave little comfort to those who desire to have con- 
solidations brought about. He said the shippers are 
insistent that existing carrier competition shall be sub- 
stantially preserved. They also take the position that 
there is no great need for further consolidations and 
object strongly to the passage of any law that could be 
construed as a Congressional declaration in favor of a 
consolidation policy, believing that each consolidation 
should stand on its own merits. 

Mr. Fulbright said that 33 “systems” to-day supply 
more than nine-tenths of the railroad service of the 
country and he cited statistics to show the great im- 
provement in efficiency sirice 1920 as evidence that “con- 
solidation is not necessary to preserve our railroad sys- 
tem or its efficiency.” 

Another point made by Mr. Fulbright was that the 
bill does not define “unification” and he said it should 
recognize as a unification the method by which a rail- 
road acquires a controlling interest in the stock of an- 
other. Otherwise, he said, the bill would leave unregu- 
lated the method most often used and enable the roads 
to put a stop to competition. He said he did not believe 
a railroad should be required to give notice to the 
world that it proposed to acquire the stock of another 
but that is should not be allowed to elect a board of 
directors and control the policies of a company until it 
had been authorized by the commission to acquire con- 
trol. He expressed the opinion that the present law 
does not relieve a carrier from the operation of the 
anti-trust laws until the commission has authorized it 
to acquire control and he proposed that the acquisition 
by one carrier of voting securities of another in suffi- 
cient amount to enable it to control its policies shall 
be deemed a unification provided that it may be al- 
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lowed to retain the securities pending a decision on its 
application. 

Alfred P. Thom, general counsel of the Association 
of Railway Executives, replying in part to Mr. Ful- 
bright’s proposals on January 31, said that the language 
proposed requiring that existing carrier competition 
shall not be substantially lessened would nullify the 
purpose of the bill. That is the language used in the 
anti-trust laws, he said, whereas the purpose of the bill 
is to relieve carriers from the operation of those laws 
under circumstances regarded by Congress and the com- 
mission as in the public interest. “If you put that lan- 
guage into the law you would have no unifications.” he 
said, because there would be no ground for relief from 
the anti-trust laws. He said that almost any unification 
would curtail competition to some extent, although it 
might result in building up a much stronger competition 
between strong systems, because to put together a strong 
system is at once an inducement to its competitors to 
put themselves in a similar condition of strength. 


Minority Opposition 


In commenting on criticism of the bill made by Elihu 
Root, Jr., representing minority stockholders of the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis, Mr. 
Thom said that a minority ought not be allowed to in- 
terfere with a plan held by the commission to be in 
the public interest but that the bill provides for the as- 
certainment and payment of a fair value for their 
stock. He said the amendment proposed by Mr. Root 
to disfranchise the stock held by the company proposing 
to acquire more complete control in voting on the ques- 
tion of consent to a unification plan, would leave the 
majority no way to get an application before the com- 
mission without condemnation proceedings and would 
create an obstacle to consolidations practically insuper- 
able. Every lawyer knows, he said that there is more 
danger of “strike” litigation by minorities than there is 
of oppression of a minority by a majority. However, 
referring to Mr. Root’s statements regarding the diffi- 
culty faced by a minority interest in a contest with a 
majority in control of a company, Mr. Thom suggested 
a provision in the bill so that if the commission finds, 
upon application by a majority, that it has been sub- 
jected to undue hardship, it may allow the expenses 
of litigation to be added to the award finally made as 
to the value of minority stock condemned. With such a 
provision, he said, he thought the bill would provide 
pertect protection to a minority. 

Mr. Thom also said the railroads feel that the com- 
mission ought to have power to prevent the acquisition 
of a strategic line by one company when it thinks it 
would be more to the public interest that it be grouped 
with another, but that it should not have power to re- 
quire one road to be grouped with another. 


Cars Donatep As Dormitories.—The Pullman Car & Man- 


ufacturing Corporation and the Illinois Central have donated 
four Pullman cars equipped as dormitories and one coach to 


be used as a library and reading room, to the John Wesley 
College at Cambria, Ill, in order to assist in the development 
of the school whose facilities are not adequate for the en- 
rollment. This agricultural college was founded a year ago 
to stimulate agriculture in a territory heretofore devoted pr‘- 
merily to mining. The Peabody Coal Company and the 


Madison Coal Company, the latter a subsidiary of the IIlinois 
Central each deeded to the administration 200 acres of land 
with the stipulation that the land would revert to the original 
owners in the event that it would be no longer required for 
educational purposes. 





















Extending 


HE close relation between the railways and tim- 

ber preservation was evidenced clearly by the sub- 

jects considered at the annual convention of the 
American Wood Preservers’ Association at Montreal, 
Que., on January 24-26. The treatment of ties was 
brought to the fore in a paper presented by George J. 
Ray, chief engineer of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western in which he reviewed the results secured on 
that road by the universal treatment of ties during the 
last 18 years. The treatment of bridge timbers, al- 
though of later origin and less general adoption, was 
shown to offer a further opportunity for economy in 
railway maintenance, by a paper presented by Earl 
Stimson, chief engineer maintenance, Baltimore & Ohio, 
in which he demonstrated the practicability of framing 
these timbers before treatment. The preservation 
of car lumber, although of still more recent introduction, 
was shown to offer still another field for development 
by the railways in a report presented by a committee of 
which J. T. St. Clair, engineer of car construction, At- 
chison, Topeka & Santa Fe, was chairman. A number 
of other papers and reports were presented, which were 
devoted more directly to the perfection of processes of 
handling and treating timber and to the presentation of 
new preservative materials. All sessions of the con- 
vention were presided over by O. C. Steinmayer, super- 
intendent timber preservation, Canada Creosoting Com- 
pany, Montreal. 

A further recognition of the place that the railways 
hold in timber preservation was afforded by the annual 
dinner on Wednesday evening in which Lord Shaugh- 
nessey, a director of the Canadian Pacific, presided as 
toastmaster, and Sir Henry Thornton, chairman and 
president of the Canadian National was the speaker. 
30th of these men emphasized the fact that the two lead- 
ing railways of Canada are the chief users of forest 
products in the Dominion, and described the steps that 
they have taken to treat their timbers, particularly ties, 
with preservatives to reduce their drain on the forests. 
Sir Henry Thornton, traced the growth of timber treat- 
ment from its inception on the Canadian National in 
1911, when 1,300 ties were treated, to the present time 
when 5,000,000 treated ties are in service, in addition to 
large quantities of bridge timbers, piling and switch ties. 


Scope of Railway Timber Treatment 
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Wovd preservers consider 
bridge and building 
materials as well 
as Cross 


ties 


He predicted that the time would come when 100 per 
cent of the’ties and timbers used by the Canadian rail- 
ways would be treated with preservatives. 

A number of years ago the association began the com- 
pilation of statistics of tie renewals on a number of 
railways in the hope that it might be possible to estab- 
lish a definite relationship between the number of treat- 
ed ties inserted in track from year to year and the tie 
renewals in subsequent years. After extended study 
and analysis, the Committee on Tie Service Records, 
of which C. F. Ford, supervisor tie and timber depart- 
ment, C. R. I. & P., was chairman, has decided that it 
is impossible to develop such relationship because of 
the fact that the number of ties removed per mile in 
any year depends upon a number of factors, the more 
important of which are the proportions of treated and 
untreated ties laid each year, the kind of treatment 
given the ties, the amoynt of timber used, the character 
of track construction, the density of traffic, the character 
of maintenance and the degree of approach to the nor- 
mal age limit of the treated ties. With this report the 
committee submitted the tie renewal records of 26 rail- 
roads, showing average renewals for five-year periods, 
ranging from a minimum of 90 ties per track mile to 
a maximum of 299. 

The Committee of Plant Operations, of which Ed. 
Kelly, assistant manager treating plants, A. T. & S. F., 
was chairman, presented a report emphasizing the im- 
portance of good tie handlers to the economical opera- 
tion of a timber treating plant and calling attention to 
the fact that such men can be secured and held only if 
steady employment is offered them. This, in turn is 
possible only with the fairly uniform delivery of ties at 
the plant, which in turn follows uniform production. The 
committee urged the railways and tie producers to give 
more attention to this phase of tie production in order to 
make possible the reduction of plant operating costs. 

The following officers were elected to serve for the 
ensuing year: president, H. R. Condon, general man- 
ager, American Mond Nickel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 
first vice-president, H. E. Horrocks, manager Pacific 
Creosoting Company, Seattle, Wash. ; second vice-presi- 
dent, C. C. Cook, maintenance engineer, B. & O. Balti- 
more, Md.; secretary-treasurer, H. L. Dawson, Chicago ; 
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members of the executive committee: R. S. Belcher, 
manager treating plants, A. T. & S. F., Topeka, Kans., 
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D. C. Jones, general superintendent, Ayer & Lord Tie 
Company, Chicago. 


The Treatment of Car Lumber 


A committee of which James T. St. Clair was chair- 
man, presented a report on the extent to which it is 
practical to treat timber entering into the construction 
of freight cars, to increase its resistance against decay. 
The following is abstracted from this report: 

In an endeavor to determine where we are justified in giving 
first consideration to preservative treatment, we have made 
comparative analyses of five types of equipment, we have made 
gondola, ballast and flat cars. <A total of 5,965 cars was 
considered during a 15 months’ period, in which $320,- 
487.35 was expended on 4,214 cars, for material and for labor 
of removing and replacing lumber due only to decay, the 
labor cost being taken from A. R. A. rules. This is an 
average of over $53 per car for the total number of cars 
considered, or $76 per car for those requiring renewal of 
decayed lumber. 

The following table shows a comparison between the five 
types of equipment just mentioned, the average cost per car 
shown being the cost due to renewals due to decayed lum- 
ber: 


Average Number ofcars Average 
Type of Car Total cars cost with decayed cost 
considered per car lumber per car 
are 5,072 $ 39 3,515 $ 57 
Stock . 216 187 210 192 
Gondola 451 135 365 167 
Ballast . 178 92 110 149 
eer 48 28 14 98 


A study of this table indicates the generally accepted state- 
ment, that rot and decay are most prevaleut in stock cars, 
to be a fact, also that on closed cars, such as box, we have 
the minimum loss on account of the maximum protection 
offered against the weather. It must be understood that 
when a piece of lumber is removed because of decay, it is 
often necessary to remove adjacent members in order to per- 
form the work properly and this expense is, of course, included 
in the cost of repairs due to the removal of decayed members. 
This is illustrated in considering the repairs to the stock cars, 
which total $40,471.64, of which $5,876.01, or 14% per cent of 


the total, was caused by removing and renewing lumber in 
order to take care of adjacent decayed parts. 

In studying our data, it was of interest to note the follow- 
ing, which gives a comparative cost per car, for the different 
types, of the items on which the greatest expense is in- 


volved: 
Board feet Total Avg. cost 
Ma‘erial renewed cost per car 

BOX CARS: (3,515 cars considered) 

Side sills and side nailers (YP)....... 100,728 $35,356.29 $10.06 

|S Ferree 83,664 8,095.72 2.30 

PR cs cactanctweecebabada's 740,573 89,815.74 25.55 

ns ccc ccesaetiancces 11,308 1,198.84 34 

i Ce issu chkdeanseuk eee ow 6,505 9,980.28 2.84 
STOCK CARS: (210 cars considered) 

i Pe. ccckeeenkh een eak wan ose 190,592 $21,445.36 $102.12 

“ho, ae ae rer 20,654 2,824.32 13.45 

ee WONG CCOOR, covccucsuvesse a~r 14,072 3,232.36 15.39 

CO Ce cise cahedexeewekteee ds 5.137 413.76 1.97 

OE A, eae ere ree 1,270 431.60 2.06 
GONDOLA CARS: (365 cars considered) 

SE are arr 293,750 $27,778.80 $76.1) 

Side and inter-nailers (YP) .......... 60,247 19,881.26 54.47 

Side and end planks (YP) ............ 90,873 12,690.64 34.77 
BALLAST CARS: (110 cars considered) 

"SS eee ees 69,695 $6,086.00 $55.33 

Side and inter-nailers (YP) 5,914 1,951.62 17.74 

Side and end planks (YP) ............ 7,273 1,197.84 10.89 
FLAT CARS: (14 cars considered) 

DY DED w6ecdinkdeenenncedsacs 9,068 $857.84 $61.27 

Side and inter-nailers (YP) .......... 2,037 428.42 30.60 


Since the items listed cover the largest part of the total 
expense involved, they are the ones to receive special attention. 
In conside-ing the figures, the item of roofing on the stock cars 
stands out with greatest prominence, and the decking cf open 
top cars comes next. This is consistent, as both have maximum 
exposure to the weather. 

Since sill and framing material should be treated after 
being milled, an additional expense is introduced, which 
proves to be a handicap, especially where these items enter 
into repair work. On the other hand, decking and roofing 
are more nearly standard on a larger variety of equipment 
and can be carried in stock in given lengths and trimmed to 
suit the particular application, the exposed ends being hand 
brushed. 


Framing Structural Timbers Before Treatment 


By Earl Stimson 


Chief 


It is universally conceded that all timber used for 
structural purposes, that is exposed to conditions that 
produce decay, should be given preservative treat- 
ment. This includes all timbers used in bridge and 
trestle construction and some used in building and plat- 
form work. Adequate treatment costs considerable. 
To realize the maximum returns, great care must be 
used in protecting the timber, both before and after 
treatment. 

Before treatment the timber should be carefully 
piled in a well-drained storage yard, in such a way 
that the area of contacc between the pieces will be 
the minimum and that there will be sufficient air 
space between them to permit free circulation of air, 
this to insure thorough air seasoning. After treat- 
ment nothing should be done to the timbers that will 
penetrate the heavily treated outer zone and expose 
the lighter treated interior. To prevent this it has 
become a well-established practice to adze and bore 
cross-ties before treatment, and, with better reason, 
all bridge ties and timbers should be framed, sized 
or cut to lengths, as the case may be, before treatment. 
In other words, they should be pre-framed. This is 
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good, from the timber preservation standpoint, as the 
timber goes into the structure perfectly protected by a 
heavily treated surface and is not left exposed to in- 
fection and decay where framed, bored or cut. 

This pre-framing in itself has a very strong appeal 
from an economic standpoint. There is probably no 
more awkward and expensive operation than the 
framing of bridge ties and timbers in the field. It 
is generally done at the bridge site by the crudest 
methods of handling, and with hand tools, with a 
considerable waste in cutting. Much of the work is 
necessarily done in unfavorable weather, which, on 
account of the nature of the work and the usually 
exposed location where it is done, further increase its 
costliness. 

The treating of the timbers requires that a large 
stock be concentrated at the treating plant for sea- 
soning. Obviously, then, the timbers should be 
framed at the plant. This gives the opportunity to 


centralize the framing of all timbers required for a 
railroad, or if a large one, a designated part of it, at 
the treating plant, and justifies the building of a saw- 
Such a mill, housed in a light, 


ing and framing mill. 
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all-steel building, costs in the neighborhood of $40,000. 

The writer built such a mill at the treating plant 
owned and operated by the railroad with which he is 
connected. All machines are.motor driven. The cur- 
rent is furnished from the power plant of the treating 
plant. As several of the machines were released by 
the motive power department and were taken over at 
a depreciated value, the actual cost of the mill was 
$32,290. 

This mill was started in full operation in January, 
1925. The output for 1927 was as follows:- 
ee 2 1,805,255 ft. B.M. 


TE SEE ih detnwansantewee 12,653 pes. 608,600 ft. B.M. 
Guard rail timbers ........ 2,138 pes. 151,811 ft. B.M. 
Ss Gece cate ee bance wares 2,184 pve. 378,396 ft. B.M. 
NE occ sacincwiSeesknawe 5,593 pes 1,605,082 ft. B.M. 


Miscellaneous 589,151 ft. B.M. 








58,925 pes. 5,138,295 ft. B.M. 


The Economy of Power Framing 


The cost of framing the bridge ties and guard rail, 
including all charges, both operating and fixed, was 
$5.74 per M. ft. B.M. as compared with $16 per 
thousand when done by hand. The cost of sizing the 
trestle ties and timbers, that is cutting to length and 
planing to thickness, was $3.42 per thousand ft. B.M., 
as compared with $7 additional cost if bought sized 
to thickness. The miscellaneous items cost $6.03 per 
thousand, with a saving of about 50 per cent. On 
this basis the total savings effected in 1927 by han- 
dling the timbers through the mill, as compared with 
the method of hand work along the line of road, 
amounted to $31,000, or very nearly a 100 per cent re- 
turn on the $32,290 invested in the mill. 

There is no doubt that the framing and boring of 
timbers after treatment may expose the lighter treat- 
ed interior or even extend to where the preservatives 
have not penetrated, and render such parts vulner- 
able to decay. I can find no records of the effect of 
such conditions on the service life of timbers, nor 
does my own experience furnish any. For example, 
it may be assumed that well-treated pre-framed tim- 
ber has a service life of 25 years, and that on account 
of framing and boring after treatment, decay attacks 
the exposed untreated interior and causes failure of 
the timber after 18 years’ service. There is then a 
loss of 7 years’ service. The cost of the timber in 
the structure is taken at $105 per thousand ft. B.M. 
By the usual formula the annual cost for 18 years’ 
life is found to be $9.70 and for 25 years’ life it is 
$8.21. Pre-framing, therefore, saves $1.49 in annual 
cost or $37.25 during the 25-year service life of the 
timber. 

This, no doubt, is an extreme example and the 
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average is probably much less. Much of the timber 
is so thoroughly treated that the framing after treat- 
ment has no harmful effect. The framing on the 
ties, guard rails, caps and stringers is on the under- 
side of timbers, and the untreated wood, if exposed, 
is somewhat protected. While the benefits to the tim- 
ber from pre-framing may, therefore, be somewhat 
minimized, pre-framing may still be considered good 
insurance and the best of practice. 


Pre-Framing Is Practical 


When it was proposed to frame all bridge ties and 
timbers at a central plant, disastrous results were 
prophesied, and it was said that it could not be done 
successfully. This, however, has not proved to be the 
case. 

Much of the framing is of timbers of standard di- 
mensions, and requires no special information or plan 
for framing. This refers particularly to such items 
as trestle ties which are cut standard length and sized 
to uniform thickness and are not dapped, the sizing of 
stringers and caps, and the framing of guard rails and 
standard bridge ties with daps of uniform width and 
depth. 

For other than standard timbers it is necessary to 
furnish the mill with framing plans, giving the dimen- 
sions in detail. This becomes somewhat complicated 
on the longer deck girder spans, with the varying num- 
ber of cover plates. When the bridge is on a curve, 
the problem becomes still more interesting. It is re- 
markable how few misfits are found, and these are 
more often, however, the result of mistakes in the fram- 
ing plans than in the mill. 

There is no reason why practically all of the tim- 
bers used in structural work cannot be framed in the 
mill and sent out for erection in the field, following the 
same practice used in building steel structures, of fab- 
ricating the members in the shop, leaving only the erec- 
tion to be done in the field. We are doing this at our 
plant. 

Doing this work at a well-equipped mill not only 
saves in labor costs, but results in a better job, saves 
waste in cutting, and reduces the weight and bulk of 
the timber to be handled to a minimum, which latter 
effects a saving in the cost of handling and in freight. 
There is also a considerable indirect saving through 
the more effective control of the timber stock by hav- 
ing it concentrated at the treating plant where it can be 
cared for properly, kept within the bounds of the ac- 
tual requirements, and is available for a wider range 
of distribution. This makes it possible to carry a smaller 
timber stock, with a large reduction of waste, than 
when the stock is scattered along the road. 


What the Lackawanna Has Gained by Treating Ties 


By George J. Ray 


Chief Engineer, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 


The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western started the 
use of treated bridge ties in 1905. From that date until 
1909 the majority of the bridge tie renewals were made 
with treated timber. In 1907, 7-in. by 9-in. sawed heart 
yellow pine track ties were placed in the new train shed 
at Hoboken. These ties are still in service after 20 
years and give every indication that they will last 20 
years longer. We did not have as good success with 





our bridge ties. The 8-in. by 8-in., 8-in. by 10-in., and 
8-in. by 16-in. bridge ties, especially on the main line, 
were destroyed mechanically long before they showed 
any signs of decay. They were not large enough and 
the deep flange tie plates did much to hasten their 
destruction, 

In 1909 we decided to arrange for the treatment of all 
ties and bridge timber and since that year all of our 
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ties have been treated with creosote oil except such 
chestnut ties as were available for use on minor branch 


lines and sidings. 
Large Tie Plates Essential 

The experience we had with the mechanical failure 
of our 8-in. pine bridge ties led us to make an exhaustive 
study to determine the proper means of protecting our 
treated cross ties against mechanical wear. After an 
extended study, in which we were ably assisted by Dr. 
Herman von Schrenk, we reached the conclusion that 
we should adopt a flat-bottom tie plate for use on all 
main track ties. The screw spike was in turn adopted 
in place of the cut spike to give us the maximum hold 
ing power and at the same time extend the life of the 
tie as long as possible against mechanical wear. 

Our first flat-bottom tie plate, purchased in 1910, was 
7 in. by 104% in, by M% in., with lugs to support the 
screw spikes on the outside only. In 1911 we increased 
the length of the plates to 105¢ in., added lugs on both 
sides of the rail and increased the thickness to S¢in 
In 1914 we increased the thickness to 4 in. and did not 
change this plate further for 10 years. In 1924 we 
adopted the A. R. E. A. 130-Ib. rail as standard, which 
made it necessary to change our tie plate and our stand 
ard plate for this rail is now 7 in, wide, 12-13/16 in. 
long and % in. thick at the center of the base with a 
cant of 1 in 40. The rail sits in a groove in which it 
is held by one cut spike on either side of the rail. The 
plate is fastened securely to the tie, independently of 
the rail fastening, by two screw spikes. Thus we have 
two cut spikes and two screw spikes to each plate, with 
four spare holes. 

It will be readily understood that such tie plates can 
not well be used with under-size ties. Since we started 
to treat all of our cross ties in 1910 we have insisted 
on reasonably uniform ties for all of our main track 
work and since 1911 we have been boring and adzing 
all ties before treatment. 

In 1910 it was generally considered unwise to treat 
white oak ties, since they take little treatment and give 
satisfactory service during a reasonable life without 
treatment. On the other hand beech ties were consider 
ed good for treatment. It seemed reasonable that a 
light treatment that would so materially extend the life 
of a beech tie ought to be valuable in extending the 
life of a white oak tie and we questioned why we should 
not go to the added expense of treating the white oak tie 
and thereby extend the life of the best tie we have ever 
known? Experience has proved that this was wise. 

We purchased local hardwoods and for the first few 
years a large number of sap pine ties. The Lackawan- 
na has a large mileage of curved track with heavy 
grades. We soon found that the sap pine ties cut too 
rapidly on the curves in spite of the heavy plates and 
screw spikes used to protect them, so about 1914 we 
discontinued their purchase and since then we have used 
hardwoods exclusively. The sap pine ties have, how- 
ever, given wonderful service on branch lines and on 
our main line tangent tracks. As a rule we have se- 
cured from 8 to 12 years service from sap pine ties 
on curved track while a majority of these ties placed in 
tangents during 1910, 1911 and 1912 are still in service 
with a prospect of much longer life. It is quite likely 


ne 


that we will use many treated pine ties in the future but 
as far as possible they will be confined to branch lines 
or tangent tracks on the main line. 

From the start we have treated all switch timber 
and bridge ties. 
have used since 1912 are oak. 


Practically all of the bridge ties we 
As far as possible we 
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have used white oak, but we have used mixed oak to 
some extent. 

For the 16 years from 1900 to 1915 inclusive, the 
number of ties used per mile of all tracks averaged 238 
per annum indicating an average tie life of 11.6 years. 
The average number of cross ties used per annum per 
mile of all tracks for the 10 years from 1918 to 1927, 
inclusive, was 120.4 giving an average tie life of 23 
years. During the last five years, from 1923 to 1927 
inclusive, the average number of ties renewed per an 
num per mile of all tracks was 94.5, which figures an 
average tie life of 34 years. This latter remarkably 
low figure is due partly to the fact that the first treated 
ties placed have not been in the track a sufficient length 
of time to reach their normal cycle. From the present 
indications it is my belief that the number of ties we 
will have to use in maintenance per mile per annum 
for the next two or three years will not exceed 100 
and it is quite probable that the number will then in- 
crease until a uniform rate of somewhere between 110 
and 135 is reached. A renewal of 111 ties is equivalent 
io a 25-year life and 138.5 per annum to a 20-year life. 

Now, let us see whether our records to date indicate 
that we may expect an average life of 20 years or more. 
Up to January 1, 1927, we removed from all tracks a to 
tal of 174,897 treated ties. Of these, 118,805 were re 
moved because of mechanical wear, 52,167 were de 
stroyed in wrecks, derailments, etc., and only 3,925 were 
removed on account of decay. Of the latter, 110 were 
oak, 328 beech and birch, 1120 pine and 2,367 maple 
and gum. 

During 1910 and 1911 we placed more than 800,000 
treated ties. The total number of decayed creosoted 
ties removed from all tracks in 18 years has not amount- 
ed to one-half of one per cent of the treated ties placed 
in the first two years. Of the 170,972 ties removed 
from tracks on account of excessive wear, wrecks and 
derailments, 99,365 were re-used in minor tracks. 


The Savings Effected 


In determining the actual saving in ties, I call your 
attention to the fact that the average number of ties 
used per annum in maintenance on the Lackawanna 
from 1900 to 1915 inclusive was 579,090 and from 
1918 to 1927, inclusive, 322,674. The total number 
of ties in all tracks for the 10 years from 1918 to 1927 
inclusive, was 10.6 per cent greater than for the 16 
years from 1900 to 1915 inclusive. Therefore, to make 
a fair comparison between the years 1900 to 1915 in- 
clusive with the years 1918 to 1927 inclusive we must 
add 10.6 per cent to the average number of ties placed 
in the former years, bringing the total for that period 
up to 640,473. 

For the last five years from 1923 to 1927 inclusive, 
the average number of ties placed per annum was 255,- 
161, while the total number of ties in track during the 
five years in question was 11.8 per cent greater than 
between 1900 and 1915. Therefore, to make a com 
parison of the ties used in maintenance during the last 
5 years with the 16 years from 1900 to 1915 inclusive 
we must add 11.8 per cent to the average ties in the 
track for the former years and we thus find a total of 
683,326 as compared with the average of 255,161, thus 
showing a saving of 428,165 ties per annum during the 
last five years. 

Likewise our records show that we used an average 
of 619 sets of switch ties per year from 1910 to 1917 
inclusive, while for the nine years from 1918 to 1926 
inclusive we used an average of only 353 sets. Prior 
to 1910 most of our switch ties were long leaf yellow 
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pine, purchased in the South, whereas since we started 
to treat local hardwoods we have been able to secure 
all of our switch timber local to our line. 

The general data which | have given above should be 
sufficient to convince anyone that the Lackawanna has 
gained much by the treatment of ties. It is impossible 
to compile accurate figures as to the money saved 
Nevertheless, by making certain assymptions one can 
arrive at an estimate of the final cost, including inter 
est, of creosoted ties placed in tracks in 1910 in com 
parison with the cost of untreated ties from that date 
and spanning the same period. With such assumptions 
it is certain that the Lackawanna will have saved 93 
cents on every treated main track tie placed in 1910, 
During the first six years we used an average of over 
500,000 treated ties per annum, from which it will be 
seen that the amount saved has already reached a con 
siderable figure. Using present prices this saving is 
increased to $1.26 per tie, with the same assumptions. 


Summary of Advantages 


Some of the gains that we feel have been accomplish 
ed by the treatment of ties, aside from the reduction 
in the number of ties used, are as follows: 

|. The treatment of ties has made it possible to utilize 
such woods as mixed oaks, beech, birch and maple, 
whereas such woods are practically useless for untreated 
ties. Such timber is still available in considerable 
quantity along our line; incidentally, the treatment of 
ties has given the farmer an additional outlet for this 
class of timber. 

2. The total number of ties required has been so re 
duced that we are now able to secure most of our ties 
along our line; in fact recently, for a period of three 
vears, we did not purchase any ties off our line. This 
is of great advantage in more ways than one. First 
it is important that ties cut for treating purposes are 
properly cared for in the woods along the right-of-way 
before shipment to the treating plant and when ties 
are purchased local to the line it is an easy matter for 
the railroad company’s inspectors to instruct the sellers 
how to handle them. By keeping in close touch with 
the local tie producers our inspectors have been able 
to secure the necessary oak for switch and bridge ties 


so that we do not now have to use yellow. pine for 


either purpose. 
3. The reduced number of ties required for mainte 
nance is a big help, especially in times of labor short 


Per cent of total operating revenue consumed by maintenance of way and structures expenses for the calendat years 1921 to 1926, incl.. and the first 
‘ ten months of 1927 
Traffic Density (gross 
ton miles per mile of 0 Mo 
road per day—-1925) Carrier 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 
41,562 D.. L. & W 11.66 10.56 8.68 8.94 9.97 9.67 9.95 
36,045 Cc. & O 14.65 12.62 12.61 14.39 15.24 14.22 14,33 
33,205 N. & W 14.50 13.80 13.00 15.14 14.36 13.63 13.80 
32,824 Pr& R 11.51 10.59 10.19 12.26 13.17 13.84 13.93 
28,826 Erie .. P 12.45 11.88 10.76 11.64 11.40 11.4) 12.46 
25,948 Penna. . 12.21 12.15 1.83 11.47 12.65 13.01 12.91 
25,130 a. AP ‘ 10.35 11,33 10.29 11.02 11.52 11.40 11.48 
23,252 a oo 10.16 11.41 2.01 12.55 13.67 13.49 14.10 
22,413 BR. & O. 12.41 11.61 11.49 11.87 11,97 12.49 12.12 
21,038 of N, ) 12.34 11.18 9.86 10.92 11.43 11.25 9.34 
11,433 N. Y., N. H. & H 14.90 13.38 12.21 12.50 12.84 13.17 13.86 
21,844 So & St. I 11.25 11.73 12.41 13.44 13.35 12.85 13.05 
20,552 a? a FF 11.70 os 11.59 12.31 11,97 11.72 12.02 
17,573 I ES Fe 11,32 11,11 12.34 12.43 11.6: 11.51 11.95 
17,021 cy Saks oncinn 13.95 13,25 14.75 13.76 14.79 14.24 11,70 
9,764 a Toe ee 9.56 15.66 13.64 15.38 13.81 13.06 16.90 
9,207 Cc. a.m Gh. 13.70 12.60 12.84 11.93 12.40 14.85 14,32 
7.824 Cc, & N. W.. 14.71 13.22 14.53 15.09 14.13 15.09 14.08 
6,696 ie. Beane nance 14.39 12.98 13.28 13.53 13.28 19.71 13.18 
15,214 Ris. Ge Divicnenk . 15.90 13.92 13.40 14.61 14.29 14.76 15.16 
9,454 Sou. . 14.96 13.45 13.77 13.53 13.69 13.54 14.11 
6,830 S. A 11.69 11.73 13,35 14.70 13.47 13.41 12.26 
7,920 a. & 14, 11.91 1 15.93 
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age. The placing of cross ties is not the big job that 
it used to be and the men have more time for other work. 

4. From the very start we have considered it essen 
tial to secure good ties, uniform in size, This is neces 
sary in order to get uniform seasoning and uniform 
treatment. We feel that our campaign in this respect 
has been the means of providing a more uniform and 
better track. 

5. Through the use of screw spikes and heavy tie 
plates, adopted for the purpose of prolonging the life 
of the ties, we have incidentally maintained a stronget 
and better track. 

6. The 130-lb.. rail that we are now laying im main 
tracks is laid on a canted tie plate. To secure a um 
form bearing for these plates our principal assistant 
engineer, Mr. Neatie, has developed a tie-scoring ma 
chine by means of which all ties in the track are scored 
or sawed to a uniform depth on either side of the tie 
plates supporting the rail. Uniform ties that are full 
size are not marked, but those in which the old tie 
plates have seated are scored, The adzing of the ties 
can then be done uniformly with a certainty that all 
plates have a uniform bearing when laying new steel. 
This device saves work and makes it possible to do a 
better job of laying new rail. lts development was 
brought about entirely through our effort to save injury 
to creosoted ties already in service, 

| have often been questioned about our low annual 
lie requirements during the past few years. Many do 
not seem to understand how it has been possible to 
bring about a condition where for a number of years 
in succession less than 100 ties per mile of all tracks 
are required in maintenance. It is a fact that many 
roads using creosoted ties extensively do not have as 
good a record. * It is my belief that the reason for our 
showing is threefold, as follows: 

1. From the start we went into creosoting in an ex 
tensive way. We endeavored to treat all ties for both 
construction and maintenance work, including white 
oaks, and excepting only chestnut ties, these being used 
in minor branches and sidings. 

2. The care that was used in the purchase of good, 
uniform ties and the heavy treatment used, 3% gal. in 
all main track ties. 

3. The use of big, flat-bottom plates with screw 
spikes and the boring and adzing of all ties before treat- 
ment. 

In conclusion I desive to take this occasion to cor- 
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rect an impression that seems to have arisen that our 
screw spike experiment proved a failure. We have not 
discontinued the use of screw spikes. Our present 
standard tie plates weigh 20 lb. each. These tie plates 
are fastened to the ties by screw spikes independent of 
the rail fastenings, while our rail is held to gage through 
the tie plates and the base plate of our joint by means 
of raised shoulders on each side of the rail % in. in 
height and 7/16 in. in width at the top. Cut spikes are 
driven through these shoulders in pre-bored holes for 
the sole purpose of keeping the rail from rising out of 
the groove. These spikes also assist in holding the 
plates -to gage, but the screw spikes are the fastenings 
upon which we depend to hold the gage and to prevent 
movement between the tie and the plate. I do not 
consider that our screw spike test, now 18 years old, 
has been a failure in any sense of the word. 

I know of no fairer way to compare the maintenance 
of different roads than by the percentage of the total 
operating revenues consumed by maintenance of way 
structures expenses. I therefore submit the following 
comparison of the maintenance ratio for a few typical 
roads selected at random. You will note that the Lack- 
awanna shows by far the lowest ratio of any of the 
roads in the table. There are few, if any, other roads 
in the United States that have shown maintenance ra- 
tios under 10 for five consecutive years. | Whatever 
these figures may show, they at least do not indicate 
that the extensive treatment of ties and the use of screw 
spikes and other expensive track appliances to save 
mechanical wear of the ties has increased our main- 
tenance expenses. 


Freight Car Loading 


Wasuineton, D. C. 

Revenue freight car loading during the week ended 
January 21 amounted to 884,095 cars, a decrease of 
52,065 cars from the corresponding week of 1927 and 
of 37,548 cars from 1926. Loading of grain, livestock, 
less-than-carload merchandise and miscellaneous freight 
was larger than a year ago but coal loading dropped 
56,731 cars from 224,504 cars in the corresponding 
week last year to 167,773. Loading in all districts was 
smaller than in 1927. The summary, as compiled by the 
Car Service Division of the American Railway Associa- 
tion, follows: : 


Revenue Freight Car Loading Week ended Saturday, Jan- 
uary 21, 1928 


Disrricts 








1928 1927 1926 

Eastern 193,932 211,526 209,397 
Allegheny 176,792 186,987 185,912 
Pocahontas 50,058 59,452 54,786 
Southern ....... 145,101 152,375 147,735 
Northwestern 108,609 110,007 113,391 
Central Western 135,629 141,422 137,363 
Southwestern ..... 73,974 74,391 73,059 
Total Western Districts 318,212 325,820 323,813 
Total All Roads ......... 884,095 936.160 921,643 

ComMMODITIES 
Grain and grain products 48,787 44,474 45,776 
mee GEE Gewccnces 33,473 30,828 30,791 
Cas penees 167,773 224,504 180,837 
Coke aa fal ost 10,544 12,497 18,321 
Forest products ........ ie 62,710 65,321 70,038 
Ore .. , er ue pane 7,994 9.157 9,741 
Merchandise, L. C. I ; 243,118 242,836 247,196 
Miscellaneous .. 309,696 306,543 318,943 
January 21 884,095 936,160 921,643 
January 14 906,734 942,731 931,735 
Jemmarg 7 occcecs 754,062 933,890 907,622 
December 31 ........ 679,600 734,281 
December 24 ..... ; : 829,006 768,040 

Cumulative total, 3 weeks.......... 2,544,891 2,812,781 2,761,000 


The freight car surplus during the period ended Jan- 
uary 15 amounted to 424,291 cars, as compared with 
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461,699 cars on January 7. The total included 207,980 
box cars, 161,487 coal cars, 23,657 stock cars and 14,576 


refrigerator cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Revenue car loadings at stations in Canada for the 
week ending January 21 totalled 63,786 cars, a. de- 
crease of 2,799 cars from the previous week but an 
increase of 5,829 cars over the same week last year. 


Total cars Total cars rec’d 


Week ended loaded from connections 
Jan. 21, 1928 63,786 35,496 
2, Se Mon 6sese eeavecweowene 66,585 38,865 
i ee aan. o wx ine arenas 57,957 37,222 

Cumulative totals: 

. 2 ye Pr re 182,344 101,119 
(eS 3 Ae ee 174,485 100,997 
Ele steko. Cand Deeene 165,432 99,488 


Forecast Decrease in Traftic 


Wasuincton, D. C. 

DECREASE of 2.3 per cent in the freight car 

requirements for 27 principal commodities in the 

first quarter of 1928, as compared with the cor- 
responding quarter of 1927, is indicated in the national 
forecast issued by the Car Service Division of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association, based on estimates and reports 
of trade conditions furnished by commodity commit- 
tees of the 13 shippers’ advisory boards with regional 
jurisdiction covering the entire United States. 

Total requirements for the first three months of this 
year for the 27 commodities are estimated at 8,150,871 
carloads, as compared with an actual loading of 8,- 
342,533 in 1927. Increases ranging from 0.3 per cent 
to 13.9 per cent are indicated for 15 commodities, 
while decreases, ranging from 0.9 per cent to 30.7 per 
cent, are indicated for 12 commodities. 

Estimates for seven of the 13 boards, the New 
England, Atlantic States, Great Lakes, Northwest, 
Central West, Pacific Coast and Pacific Northwest, 
show increases, while the estimates for six of the 
boards, the Allegheny, Ohio Valley, Mid-West, Trans- 
Missouri-Kansas, Southeast and Southwest, show de- 
creases. The total estimate classified by commodities 


is as follows: 





--Total All Reporting Districts—, 
Estimated 
Advisory Board Classification Carloadings per cent 
— Na 
Item Commodity Actual Estimated In- De- 
No. 1927 1928 crease crease 
S Geet GB ccccssssecocervsesees 346,366 -. 341,068 1.5 
2 Flour, meal & other mill products 226,741 233,530 3.0 
3 Hay, straw and alfalfa 100,150 94,255 5.9 
© CE sachs cesccvedatyccoes 105,831 73,326 30.7 
5 Cotton seed & products, except oil 103,477 72,476 30.0 
6 Gee BS case secveccsniccnn 40,775 35,972 11.8 
7 Other fresh fruits....... Tait iea 46,636 38,582 17.3 
SD De ec acccsceassatesisedecs 67,794 71,080 4.8 
9 Other fresh vegetables.......... 60,510 56,466 6.7 
10 Live stock 378,005 370,305 2.0 
11 Coai and coke............:...+3,173,078 2,980,428 6.1 
12 Ore and concentrates........... 163,515 158,700 2.9 
13 Clay, gravel, sand and stone (inc. 
gypsum, crude & powdered).... 587,146 590,459 6 
14 Lumber and forest products..... 959,385 962,467 a 
15 Petroleum & petroleum products 515,096 537,868 4.4 
16 Sugar, syrup, glucose & molasses 41,825 43,862 4.9 
17 Iron and steel 472,795 466,363 1.4 
18 Castings, machinery & boilers... 61,311 60,736 29 
DP Se “an cccesass.  60cncd0eens 128,698 133,271 3.6 
20 - Brick and clay product:........ 150,011 159,540 6.4 
Zi Rdeee ab eee. cc ccccccscsss 59,463 59,918 8 
22 Agric. implements and _ vehicles, 
other than automobiles.......... 3u,791 33,084 7.4 
23 Automobiles, trucks ana parts.... 195,518 219,950 12.5 
24 Fertilizers, all kinds............. 164,390 180,195 9.3 
25 Paper, printed matter and books. 64,595 73,557 13.9 
26 Chemicals and explosives....... 63,974 68,662 7.3 
27 Canned goods—all canned food 
products (includes catsup, jams, 
jellies, olives, pickles, preserves, 
GED cescccesscececeses os soos «=, ER7 34,75. 1.9 
Total all commodities listed...... 8,342,533 8,150,871 2.3 












Wabash Net Shows Sharp Decline 


Earnings on common stock about $1.75 per share in 1927, as 


compared with $6.94 in 1926 or $6.53 in 1925 


RECENTLY issued preliminary statement of the 
A earnings of the Wabash for the year 1927 shows 

net income after interest and other fixed 
charges of $4,763,610. This compared with $8,217,- 
488 in 1926 and with $7,946,438 in 1925, which makes 
it appear that 1927 was decidedly an off year for the 
Wabash. The reduction in the 1927 net as compared 
with that of 1926 amounted to 26 per cent. The 
Wabash has three classes of stock; preferred A, pre- 
ferred B and common. There is a very small amount 
of the preferred B outstanding. Both of the preferred 
issues are now on a 5 per cent dividend basis. The 
earnings on the common stock, after allowance for the 
dividends on the two preferred issues, amounted to 
about $1.75 per share in 1927, as compared with $6.94 
per share in 1926 and $6.53 in 1925. 


Common Ranged from 4014 to 81 


At present, Wabash common stock is selling for 
about 64. During 1927, this issue had a range in price 
between a low of 40% on January 4 and a high of 81 
on June 9. Its closing price for the year was 64%; 
and it has not changed much in price since. 

The Wabash’s falling off in earnings and the present 
relative lack of interest in its stock represents condi- 
tions that rule quite generally with reference to the 
railroads and their securities, although it may be that 
in the case of the Wabash the situation is somewhat 
exaggerated. Thus, judging by the earnings statements 
of the past several months, we must expect that the 
annual report of the carriers, as they are successively 
issued in coming weeks, will show disappointing fig- 
ures of net income and substantial decreases from the 
results reported for 1926. It is likely that the rela- 
tive decrease in earnings will not be as great as that 
indicated by the Wabash. It is generally expected 
that the 1927 results, while less good than for 1926, 
will be about the same as in 1925. The Wabash, it 
was above remarked, showed in 1927 a substantial de- 
cline from both 1926 and 1925. 


Merger Possibilities Made Stock Popular in 1927 


Slightly less than a year ago there was a period 
of weeks in which the leading stocks of interest on the 
stock market were the issues of railroad companies 
supposed to be most likely to be participants in merger 
plans. The Wabash was particularly a case in point. 
It was for the time held in great speculative favor 
vecause it was looked upon as one of the key roads in 
|.. F. Loree’s proposed fifth trunk-line system in east- 
ern territory. Merger possibilities have little if any 
interest to the stock market at the present time be- 
cause of a realization that no consolidation progress 
is to be expected until new enabling legislation is en- 
acted by Congress. Even disclosures at the recent 
annual meeting of the Lehigh Valley that the Wabash 
wned 46,700 shares of the anthracite carrier were 
passed up by the stock market as of secondary inter- 
est. 

Under these conditions, other things being equal, 
ne might suppose that Wabash stock would have 
reason to become more valuable with passage of the 
‘‘ess-Parker bill or with reports of progress from the 
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meetings of the trunk-line executives who are con- 
sidering the allocation of the smaller roads in the 
eastern district. 


Mileage and Operations 


The Wabash operates a total of 2,524 miles, in ad- 
dition to which it controls the Ann Arbor through 
ownership of a majority of the latter’s stock. Its lines 
extend from the Niagara frontier to Chicago, St. 
Louis and Kansas City. A direct line between the first 
two enables it to compete on an even basis for the 
traffic between the two cities. The Wabash is the only 
road in trunkline territory which reaches west to Kan- 
sas City, and its line from the East to that important 
traffic center has the advantage of avoiding the crowded 
terminals of both Chicago and St. Louis. In the Ann 
Arbor’s car ferry services across Lake Michigan it has 
traffic routes which reach the Northwest without pass- 
ing through Chicago. 


Territory Highly Competitive 


The Wabash throughout nearly all its history has 
had the problem of competing with much stronger 
railroads in a highly competitive territory. In recent 
years it has gor a long way in the direction of solving 
that problem by the character of its service, with 
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respect to which it has the advantage of having the 
short jine between most of the important. traffic cen- 
ters,which it serves. The road has also benefited by 
having secured a share of the growing traffic to the 
increasingly prosperous southwest, which moves 
through St. Louis and Kansas City. Nor ‘should one 
neglect to take into consideration the fact that the 
Wabash serves Detroit and has gained therefrom by 
receiving automobile traffic and tonnage in the other 
commodities that move into and out of the now 
prosperous industrial district of southern Michigan. 
The relative depression in the automobile industry in 
1927 presumably explains why the Wabash’s decrease 
in net earnings should have been greater than that of 
most railroads. The year’s traffic figures are not yet 
available. For the first ten months of 1927, as com- 
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pared with the first ten months of 1926, the Wabash’s 
net ton-miles showed a decrease of 6.6 per cent, 
whereas the roads of the Great Lakes region showed 
a decrease of only 1.7 per cent, and the roads of the 
eastern district as a whole, a decrease of 1.4 per cent. 
[n a comparison over a longer period the Wabash shows 
up somewhat better. Thus, the net ton-miles of the 
Wabash in the first ten months of 1927 were 15 per 
cent greater than in the first ten months of 1920, 
whereas the roads of the Great Lakes region showed 
an increase over the same period of 1920 of only 
2.3 per cent and the roads of the eastern district an 
increase of only 0.8 per cent. It appears that the long- 
time increase in traffic on the Wabash has been in the 
higher grade commodities. The last annual report 
showed that in 1926 the Wabash moved 26 per cent 
more revenue tons than in the calendar year 1916, but 
the increase in manufactured and miscellaneous prod- 
ucts was 66 per cent. The commodities in the last 
named category constituted 25.66 per cent of the total 
tonnage in 1916, but they constituted 33.87 per cent of 
the total in 1926. The increase in revenue ton-miles 
in this ten-year period was 21 per cent. 

The Wabash cannot exactly be termed a prosperous 
property, because that designation cannot with pro- 
priety be applied to a carrier, the earnings position of 
which is such that it may suffer a decline in its net 
income from 8% million dollars in one year to only 
4¥% million dollars in the next. It is true, neverthe- 
less, that the road has been substantially improved in 
recent years both with respect to its earning capacity 
and its physical condition. It installed in 1926, for 
instance, over 20,000 tons of 110-Ib. rail. It has re- 
cently made substantial improvements in the form of 
an enlarged mileage of automatic block signals, the col- 
or-light signals being used. A noteworthy improvement 
in its Decatur shops was recently made the subject ot 
an extended article in the Railway Age. 


Ton-Mile Earnings Low 


From an operating and earning point of view the 
road does not seem to show the degree of benefit from 
its large proportion of high-grade freight that one might 
expect. Considering that in 1926 one-third of the 
total revenue tonnage was manufactured and miscel- 
laneous products, it might be expected that the road 
would report a higher revenue per ton per mile than 
the average for the Great Lakes region. In 1926 the 
carriers of this region (in which the figures of the 
Wabash are reported) had a proportion of manufac- 
tures and miscellaneous products to total revenue ton- 
nage of 26.35 per cent; and the average for the east- 
ern district was 26.44 per cent. The Wabash reported 
for 1926 average receipts per ton per mile of 1.064 
cents, whereas the average ton-mile revenue for the 
Great Lakes region was 1.107 cents, and that for the 
eastern district as a whole, 1.095 cents, the Wabash 
being considerably lower than the region or the dis- 
trict. 


Operating Statistics 


It is interesting to see how the large and growing 
volume of high-grade freight has been reflected in the 
road’s operating statistics. It appears that in the first 
10 months of 1927, the Wabash reported about the 
fastest train movement of any roads with which it 
might properly be compared. Only 4 roads bettered 
its average speed of freight trains of 15.5 miles per 
hour, and only a few showed a better improvement in 
operations than its increase of 60 per cent in gross 
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ton-miles per freight train-hour. However, it appears 
that the Wabash has been unable to effect the increase 
in its average freight train-load that many cbserv- 
ers might feel desirable. The road’s net tons per train 
in the first 10 months of 1927 were 645; in the same 
period of 1926 they were 689; but in the first ten 
months of 1920 the average net train-load was 705. 
As was pointed out briefly in the article on the Union 
Pacific, which appeared in these pages last week, the 
present trend in railroad operation seems to be in the 
direction of faster train movement, combined with 
heavier train loading. This trend has so worked out 
that the railroads have in recent years been able to 
handle an increase in traffic without increase in their 
train-miles and with a substantial decrease in their 
freight train-hours. In the first 10 months of 1927, in 
comparison with the same period of 1920, the Wabash 
moved 15 per cent more net ton-miles with 26 per cent 
more train-miles, but with 6.6 per cent less train- 
hours. In other words, it has saved on the time side, 
but has not been able to do so with reference to the 
weight of its trains. 

It may be some such consideration as this, combined 
with the relatively smaller ton-mile receipts, which 
explains the Wabash’s comparatively unsatisfactory 
1atios of operation. In 1926, it had an operating ratio 
of 73.18, and a transportation ratio of 36.65. In the 
first 11 months of 1927 these had become 76.4 and 
38.8, respectively. The company suffers from having 
a large debit hire of equipment balance. Its ratio of net 
railway operating income to total operating revenues 
in 1926 was 17.5 (the same as in 1926) which com- 
pared with the average for the country of 19.0. In 
the first 11 months of 1927, the Wabash ratio of net 
operating income to total operating revenues was 14.2 
per cent, as compared with the country’s average of 
17.9 per cent. 

Conclusions 

If the automobile manufacturers prove to be as 
prosperous in 1928 as they all seem to expect, it seems 
a reasonable conjecture that the Wabash should be able 
to do much better this year than it did last. From a 
general point of view, however, the greatest interest in 
the property seems to lie more in its merger possibil- 
ities—presuming favorable legislation—than in _ the 
earning power that it thus far seems to have been able 
to develop. 
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Net Income and the Service ot Supply 


Some timely observations on railway purchase and stores 


operations as they affect profits 


Marion J. Wise 


Assistant to Vice-Chairman, Southern Pacific Company, New York. 


USINESS, no matter what its nature, has in 
common with every other undertaking two fun- 
damental characteristics, income and outgo. The 

first is the measure of the earning power, and the latter 
is the measure of the expense necessary to produce the 
former. The difference between the two is the net in- 
come or deficit. This net income or deficit, representing 
the profit or loss for the period under consideration, 
is the measure by which the prosperity of a business 
enterprise is gaged. 

There is no process of legerdemain or otherwise, ap- 
pearances to the contrary notwithstanding, where more 
of anything is taken out of a hat than is put into it; 
and the same principle applies to any business enter- 
prise. It cannot continue to spend more money than it 
takes in, and be in a prosperous condition. The cold 
facts are that the successful business is the one where 
the income exceeds the outgo by a comfortable margin, 
and the gage of its success is the size of the difference 
between the two. 

The net income of a railroad has no characteristics 
that differ fundamentally from those of any other busi- 
ness enterprise, although the processes by which it is 
determined may have more ramifications because the 
factors affecting both income and outgo may be more 
numerous. The final result is representative of the 
same thing. Railroad managements have for a long 












time realized the value of careful accounting in the op- 
erations of their properties, both from the standpoint 
of producing revenues and controlling expenses. Cer- 
tain standards of comparison and measures of effi- 
ciency have been determined therefrom, and these are 
all zealously watched, studied and used for the purpose 
of improving results. When such improvements have 
been made, their effect will always be found in net 
income, although to the casual observer they are not 
always discernible. 

One phase of railroad operation, where the financial 
results are more or less obscured when viewed from the 
standpoint of net income, is that of the purchases and 
stores department, known as the service of supply, al- 
though its relation thereto is relatively of as great im- 
portance as the others. For this reason it may be help- 
ful at times to direct particular attention to some of the 
factors in service of supply that are of real consequence 
as related to the net results of railroad operations. 


Stores Efficiency 


Expenses of other departments can be, and usually 
are, classified under accounts which indicate not only 
the nature of the expenses, but also the department by 
which they were incurred, so that by comparison their 
influence on net income may be readily gaged. The ex- 
penses of service of supply, however, do not stand out 
as independently as do the expenses of other 
departments, but are so interwoven with other 
expenses that they cannot be identified in pub- 
lished reports, or income statements generally 
prepared for the information of managements. 
Therefore, the use of such reports as efficiency 

guides is more difficult of applica- 
tion. That the operation of service 
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of supply has, however, an important bearing on 
net income cannot be successfully denied, and the 
absence of summarized accounts necessary to 
gauge its influence on net income makes its _ re- 
lationship thereto none the less real. Because of its na- 
ture, expense of service of supply is a necessary part 
of the cost of the material handled. For this reason 
it is not practicable to provide specific accounts for the 
purpose of showing in income statements the extent of 
efficiency attained by that department. Managements, 
nevertheless, can and do obtain special statements of 
expenses and other data applicable to service of supply 
which, when prepared in comparative form, furnish 
them with a picture of the efficiency thereof as well as 
the effect service of supply operations have on net in- 
come. It is essential that these statements be as com- 
plete and illuminating as the importance of the opera- 
tions justify, and it will not be amiss, therefore, to 
point out some of the more significant items affecting 
the efficiency and economy of operation of this phase of 
railroad management. 

The account most commonly considered is the ma- 
terial and supplies balance. This, of course, is import- 
ant as the volume represented has a direct bearing on 
net income when carrying charges on the cost of the 
supplies, deterioration, obsolescence, and handling and 
storage charges are considered. 


Stores Expense 


In addition to the current expense, commonly known 
as material stores expense, there are other important 
activities which, though not as easily determined, also 
materially affect net income. Some of the more im- 
portant of these are: 

_ (a) The making of favorable contracts, consisting of buy- 
ing that which is needed under the most advantageous con- 
ditions and at reasonable prices. 

(b) Conservation, consisting of making available for use 
material that would ordinarily be discarded or sold as scrap. 

(c) Reclamation, consisting of reconditioning scrap and 
second hand material in such a manner as to make it of 
value for use, thus avoiding purchase. 

(d) Sale of scrap, consisting of securing the best prices 
under the most favorable conditions of delivery, so as to 
allow the largest possible credit to operating expenses. 

(e) Supply trains, consisting of operating supply trains in 
the most efficient and economical manner, both as regards 
the movement of the train itself, and to accomplish the pur- 
pose of satisfactory delivery of material to outlying points. 

(f) Shop delivery, consisting of a scheduled delivery of 

material by the stores department to the shops for use, so 
as to avoid the necessity of high priced mechanics waiting 
for materials, and reducing the cost of delivery at the point 
ot use to a minimum. 
_(g) Modern stores facilities and mechanical devices, con- 
sisting of providing those facilities and appliances which 
modern methods require for economical and efficient opera- 
tion. 
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Inventories, too, may affect net income improperly. 
On the surface it may appear, and this probably is the 
generally accepted idea, that when inventory adjust- 
ments are made, no more has been charged to income 
than would have been charged if no errors had been 
committed. But the effect of such factors as improper 


‘ pricing, careless counting of quantities on hand, and 


poor and inadequate records of material upon adjust- 
ments of operation expenses can be serious, and the 
most painstaking efforts should be exerted in these 
highly important matters, if net income is to be properly 
stated insofar as it is affected by this phase of the sup- 
ply operations. 

Loading and unloading of freight cars is not an op- 
erating expense charge but the average delay to cars 
affects either the net debit or net credit to hire of 
freight cars, which in turn affects net income so far 
as foreign line cars are concerned, as well as the avail- 
able car supply for revenue freight traffic. Under this 
same heading comes the heavier loading of equipment 
and its conservation, the importance of which has been 
so well emphasized that mere reference to it is all that 
appears necessary. 


Efficiency and the Material Balance 


While the material and supplies balance is not always 
a true measure of the efficiency of service of supply, it 
is certainly indicative. The comparisons given by the 
figures for the years ending December 31, 1921 and 
1926, reflects the relative changes in the material and 
supplies balance and the other items tabulated for Class 
I railroads, as reported in the statistics of common car- 
riers by the Interstate Commerce Commission : 


Per cent of 

1921 1927 inc. or dec. 
Material and supplies ........... $ 665,147,099 $ 551,694,794 17.06 
Railway operating revenues ...... 5,516,598,242 6,382,939,546 15.70 
Railway operating expenses ...... 4,562,668,302 4,669,336,736 2.34 
Net revenue from ry. operations.. 953,929,940 1,713,602,810 79.64 
WO. TROTTED ccc cevcoscetcececss 313,562,762 809,262,269 158.09 


Carrying charges alone, figured on the basis of only 
5 per cent, on the reduction that took place in material 
and supplies, amounted to $5,672,615 and contributed in 
no small way to this favorable showing, to say nothing 
of the saving in such items as deterioration, obsoles- 
cence, taxes, handling and storage charges on the re- 
duced balances, which would total as much again, if 
not more than the foregoing amount. Furthermore, 
additional working capital was released for other cor- 
porate purposes, with the consequent advantages accru- 
ing from the availability of this free capital. With the 
large increase in the volume of business, a glance at the 
foregoing figures shows clearly that, using the material 
and supplies balance only as an indication, the service 
of supply has played its full part in the increased efh- 
ciency of the railroads during the past five years. 


* * 
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Practical Methods in Cost Studies 


Function of a general accounting system should not be confused 
with technical requirements of a costing system 


By Andrew Sangster 


Consulting Accoulcant 


in its most recent developments cost accounting is 

now an effective aid to executives in the problem 
of securing economies in production and also in deter- 
mining prices and price policies. Reliable studies re- 
lating to operations in the factory have made it possible 
in numerous industries to develop standards of per- 
formance covering utilization of material, time elements 
for labor, use of equipment, and consumption of sup- 
plies, power or other services. They have disclosed the 
efforts on performance results of quality of material, 
grade of labor, working conditions, etc., which being duly 
taken into account furnish a basis for forecasting, with 
reasonable accuracy, the average costs of the different 
operations, provided always there is a schedule of cur- 
rent material and labor prices available. The last men- 
tioned condition, it should be remarked, is not added 
merely as an afterthought ; for in large scale production 
the question of prices may in fact be the crux of such 
a forecast, depending as it does upon many extraneous 
influences, the interpretation of which rests upon the 
experienced judgment of the purchasing officer. 


[ was said in an earlier part of this discussion that 


Forecasts of Productive Costs 


A forecast of costs must also give proper weight to 
the estimated volume of production, since that is a fac- 
tor which has a direct bearing on many elements of pro- 
duction costs. Under practical business conditions the 
volume forecast may either represent an estimate pro- 
jected upon the trend of past experience, or it may be 
given several progressive values between its most prob- 
able lower and higher limits in cases where prospective 
trade conditions are not so readily discernible. Those 
cost studies and production estimates may be used to de- 
iermine the ratio of cost of manufacture to sales value, 
which ratio is‘always of vital interest when the subject 
of selling prices comes up for consideration. 

In those industries where production is planned in 
advance for the month, quarter or some other period, 
studies of this kind enable the management to forecast 
with greater precision the aggregate of production costs 
which is to be financed out of working capital. The 
amount of factory payrolls to be provided, deliveries 
of material to be called for, and other classes of vari- 
able cost can be approximated to a degree close enough 
for practical purposes, the same as items of factory fix- 
ed charges. A more comprehensive forecast of the 
operations for the period in question includes the vari- 
able and non-variable selling expenses as well as the ad- 
ministrative charges, interest on indebtedness, and other 
income additions and deductions. When with the oper- 
ating forecast there is prepared a corresponding program 
of proposed additions to plant facilities and other prop- 
erty, we have a complete picture of all the activities 
which are to be put in motion for that period of time. 

* This is the last of four articles on the application of cost accounting 
steam railway transportation. The other three and the issues of the 


Railway Age in which they appeared were as follows: 


“Cost Accounting 
nd Its Problems,” December 10, 1927, page 1157; 


“Recent Developments 


in Cost Accounting,” December 24, page 1269; and “The Seasonal Problem 
n Cost Accounting,” December 31, page 1331. 
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In other words we have a budget — an instrument 
evolved by modern methods of management, which is 
regarded as of the highest practical value. 


The Budget as an Instrument of Management 


So much has been written about the budget and its 
function in modern business administration that it is un- 
necessary to do more than point out certain features 
which are pertinent to the present discussion. From 
the accounting viewpoint in general it should be kept in 
mind that practical budget making relies very largely 
upon a well designed and efficient system of accounts— 
one that is properly adapted to the requirements of the 
business. The budget must place the responsibility for 
expenditures wherever it may rest in the organization, 
whether it be for shop costs, factory overheads, sales- 
manship activities, or otherwise; it must show the vari- 
ous items of expenditure in each division suitably clas- 
sified and evaluated. The budget is therefore drawn 
up in line with the organization of the business, showing 
its various activities; and unless the system of accounts 
corresponds thereto there can be no effective control of 
actual expenditures. It is important to note also that 
the costs and expenses represented in the budget are 
predicated upon current or prospective conditions in the 
industry—that is to say the conditions which are most 
nearly applicable to the period covered by the compila- 
tion. From the management point of view, therefore, 
the budget is more serviceable as an aid to successful 
administration than an historical survey of similar 
scope, except as the latter may be used as a background 
of experience. Most important of all from the cost ac- 
counting standpoint is the fact that manufacturing cost 
studies constitute the basis upon which a large propor- 
tion of the budget expenses is determined—in many in- 
dustries the major proportion. And as the principles 
and purposes of the budget become more extensively 
understood and practiced in the industrial field of busi- 
ness, the better it will be appreciated that cost studies 
are of the highest usefulness in that connection, even 
more than in the retrospect. 


These same principles are quite generally recognized 
in rate cases involving the rates to be fixed for the serv- 
ice furnished by local public utilities. What the state 
commissions do is virtually to budget the costs and ex- 
penses of the utility, based upon the best available 
studies. One of the chief elements of cost in a gas 
case (water gas), for instance, is the cost of gas oil; 
the questions to be decided are the average number of 
gallons required per 1000 cubic feet—based upon certain 
standards of heat units, candle power, and on quality of 
oil—and the probable cost per gallon including freight 
and handling costs, to be determined from a careful 
estimate of market conditions. Similar studies are de- 
veloped for “station” labor, supplies, amount and value 
of residuals, and so on down the list of manufacturing, 
distributing and general administrative costs and ex- 
penses. Telephone companies in the Bell System—and 
probably many of the independent companies also— 
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budget their capital expenditures and operating ex- 
penses, elaborate studies being prepared by the various 
departments for that purpose. And invariably they are 
requested by state commissions to produce them when 
the reasonableness of rates charged for telephone serv- 
ice is under investigation. Now, since it appears that 
the budget in business is an established principle, it is 
pertinent to inquire how far the railroads have pro- 
gressed in applying these methods of administrative con- 
trol to the business of transportation by rail, and to what 
extent they are predicated upon systematic cost studies. 


The Budget in Railroad Administration 


It is, of course, well known that the budget has been 
employed to some extent for many years by a number 
of railroads for the purpose of controlling expenses and 
effecting economies. It has been found practical to budg- 
et maintenance, traffic, and administrative expenses, 
which can be brought more closely under control than 
the transportation expenses; but the principle has for 
some years been extended to cover the latter also. For 
an authentic case we have an interesting description of 
the procedure and method adopted by the Illinois Cen- 
tral for budgeting its operations (“Illinois Central Budg- 
ets Transportation Expenses,” Railway Age of March 
5, 1927). The budget of that railroad is compiled along 
the lines already described viz.—on a careful and me- 
thodical survey of past experience and of the trend in 
current business. In particular, the budgeting of trans- 
portation expenses has been developed to such an ex- 
tent in the last 15 years that superintendents are now 
able to predict, not only how much it will cost to operate 
their divisions for the ensuing month, but also how 
much traffic will move and how the expense will be di- 
vided as between the various transportation accounts. 
Mention is made of the fact that some railroads, not- 
ably the New York, New Haven & Hartford, find it 
practical to compile an annual transportation budget. 
(“A Plan for Budgeting Transportation Expenses”, 
Railway Age of November 1, 1924, and “N. H. Trans- 
portation Budget,” Railway Age of April 2, 1927.) 

From the detail description of the Illinois Central 
budget procedure it is apparent that it reaches to the 
fundamentals of the operation of the road and its re- 
lations with shippers and patrons. The conditions pe- 
culiar to each month are carefully studied in order to 
provide for seasonal movement of passenger and freight 
traffic on each division; provision is also made for spe- 
cial business to be accommodated. Thus the personnel 
and equipment required to handle the traffic, the ma- 
terials, supplies and other expenses, can be specified in 
terms of railroad units—man-hours of departments, 
number of cars, train-miles, ton-miles, quantities of 
fuel and other supplies, etc. Using current rates of 
wages and prices of material, these units are translated 
into costs ; apparently the latter are aligned into well de- 
fined categories—variable, partly variable, and fixed. It 
should be possible, therefore, to determine how much 
the variable expenses will increase or decrease with an- 
ticipated fluctuations in volume of traffic. When we 
read how the division estimates are reviewed and dis- 
cussed before being approved, it is evident that the budg- 
et is an integral part of the administrative work in the 
operation of the railroad—that is to say its status is 
officially recognized. 

One particularly interesting feature in connection 
with these activities is the manner in which the budget 
system of the railroad is organized. Each division su- 
perintendent prepares an “estimate for the budget he will 
need for the coming month ;” and divisional. accounting 
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forces are organized in the office of each superintendent 
to give him currently a statistical analysis of his divi- 
sion. With a local accounting force available for the 
purpose the division superintendent should be in a 
position, therefore, directly to know day by day the per- 
formance of his division with respect to all those oper- 
ations which he had covered in his budget, and to com- 
pare such performance with the standards set down as 
the basis of the budget. Thus can be shown every im- 
portant element which may be brought within the scope 
of statistical analysis and comparison covering oper- 
ations in that division. The local organization is assem- 
bling the data which show the cost of service operations 
from the practical viewpoint of the railroad manager— 
the data which, elsewhere in this discussion have been 
described as embracing the “direct costs.” 


The Railroad Budget and Its Cost Data 


Accordingly, though we do not have first hand infor- 
mation as to what is comprised in the aforementioned 
data, we should expect to show the statistics and analy- 
sis of the operating department—in the transportation 
department, for instance, the three main activities— 
operation of trains, operation of yards, and operation 
of stations. Freight statistics would give number of 
tons; gross and net ton-miles; number of cars; train- 
miles, locomotive-miles and car-miles; train-hours; cars 
switched at yards; tons handled at stations; etc; man 
hours classified into operations would be shown by the 
payroll data. From these would be developed all those 
ratios disclosing efficiency in operation, including the all- 
important factors in train movement of gross ton-miles 
per train-hour, locomotive-miles per train-mile, pounds 
of fuel per gross ton-mile, train speed, and such like. 
There will of course be a complete correlation of money 
costs with the statistics to which they correspond, some 
separately or individually and some collectively; in the 
compilations of costs we should probably be in a posi- 
tion to observe average rates of pay for different classes 
of labor, prices of materials and supplies used in quanti- 
ty, and like information. For comparative purposes 
the direct costs of the principle operations may be re- 
solved into general averages reflecting cost per gross 
ton-mile and per net ton-mile in train movement, cost 
per car in switching, cost per ton in loading and unload- 
ing. Incidentally, we have to keep in mind that average 
costs are varying in their characteristic way each month 
in response to fluctuations in traffic volume. But how- 
ever théy are resolved or summarized, we shall find 
nothing—or practically nothing—to indicate how the 
average costs are to be associated with the transporta- 
tion of particular commodities; nor should we expect 
to find it, for the simple reason that the cost of carrying 
one kind of commodity as against another in the di- 
versified train load is not a practical question in the 
work of the operating department. 

It is recognized, of course, that freight trains are not 
all of the same character but that perishable com- 
modities, for instance, are handled in special trains mov- 
ing at higher speed ; it is also a familiar fact that certain 
cars in the ordinary freight train may require special 
care or servicing, rendering their freight more costly (in 
an obvious sense) to handle or transport. But even in 
those cases the separation of the respective costs from 
those pertaining to ordinary freight—in so far as it may 
be effected—still yields costs associated with trains or 
cars rather than with particular commodities. Natural- 
ly in all the circumstances, recited above rather imper- 
fectly, the viewpoint of the railroad operating officers is 
that in furnishing freight services they are concerned 
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primarily with the movement of cars—made up into 
trains—from the point of shipment to the point of de- 
livery; with regard to cost accounting doubtless their 
attitude is that its essential purpose is to provide timely 
and reliable information concerning the efficiency with 
which those services are performed, and to assist in ef- 
fecting all possible economies. We can equally well ap- 
preciate why railroad accounting officers claim in an- 
swer to those who advocate cost accounting that the 
railroads do make cost studies in great detail. 


The Budget as a Basis for Cost Studies 


We had occasion to note, however, at an earlier stage 
in these discussions, that while current cost data may be 
indispensable to production and operating managers, it 
also has an important role in the problem of fixing 
prices. The great difficulty confronting the railroads in 
the way of using current operating cost data for that 
dual purpose is that, unlike corresponding data of a 
manufacturing industry, it is not in a form which can 
be applied readily to determine the direct cost element 
in the rate. And the converse of the problem is that in 
order to determine whether or not the rate charged is 
less than reasonable, it is at least necessary to know if 
such rate yields a margin over the costs directly involved 
in rendering the service, or whether it fails to meet those 
costs—a fact which has been already noted. In order 
to meet that problem either way the railroads would 
have to develop further their costs of service operations 
that the same may finally be translated into costs asso- 
ciated with revenue producing services. By this is 
meant that with respect to the operation of freight 
trains, for instance, the cost data pertaining thereto 
must be developed to show, at least, the average cost 
per ton-mile of revenue freight. An outline of the var- 
ious steps necessary to get down.even to such a general 
average cost was attempted in the first survey of this 
subject. But it is certain that general average costs of 
this type would not be sufficiently distinctive; for there 
are many factors to be taken into account, such as 
bulk relative to weight, type of car used and whether its 
use is limited in direction, special servicing required, 
and others, by which the freight may be roughly segre- 
gated into classes. Yard switching and station handling 
costs also raise questions relating to different classes of 
freight. 

To, find the most suitable basis for such studies the 
carriers would in all probability have to turn to the cost 
data originated by the divisional accounting forces in 
the form compiled for the budget. There the costs are 
directly associated with their related statistics, and the 
standards of performance shown for the various oper- 
ations. It might be urged as a fundamental objection 
to the use of costs derived from the budget that they 
are merely estimates ; but this cannot be sustained where 
the actual costs are shown in comparison, and where 
material discrepancies can be investigated and reconciled 
Slavish attention to actual costs for the purpose of 
adjusting for every minor case of variance is not neces- 
sary. The force and effect of a real working budget 
will be better realized from the statement made by the 
chief of yard and terminal operation of the Rock Is- 
land system, H. R. Fertig, who says in the course of an 
admirable article recently printed in the Railway Age 
(“Close Supervision Cuts Yard Expense,” issue of July 
30, 1927) : 

“Under the budget system used on the Rock Island lines, the 
livision officer has a daily check against the budget allowance 


for each yard on the division, and can take action immediately 
‘o keep the expense at the budget figure.” 
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There is ample evidence too that railroad operating 
officers are systemizing their cost data in a manner that 
will make it still more useful for budget purposes. 
At the convention of Roadmasters’ and Maintenance of 
Way Association held in Buffalo, N. Y., last Septem- 
ber, (reported in Railway Age of September 24, 1927) 
the Committee on Collection and Use of Cost Data made 
certain recommendations in a report dealing with the 
principal requirements of the supervising officials. The 
report, which is essentially practical, recognized the 
cardinal principle of the budget in the following asser- 
tion: 

_ “To get a true comparison of results it is necessary to estab- 
lish standards of performance that make due allowance for 
modifying factors; that is to say, that reduce performances to a 
common basis. To simplify the situation a method of showing 
all performances on a percentage basis can be used. It is pos- 
sible from the thousands of time studies that have been made 


on various roads to set up standard schedules for most classes 
of work.” 


Conditions Necessary for Cost Studies 


In order to function in the most effective way those 
studies of costs by classes of service would have to be 
compiled by an organized force of employees specially 
trained for the purpose, in the same way that some of 
the railroads now center all statistical work in a special 
department. To that organization would be transmit- 
ted all of the statistical work and cost of service data 
originated in the division offices, and as a permanent 
department its work would be prosecuted continuously. 
To create a special department for such work would, of 
course, mean additional expense to the carriers, but that 
is the only alternative if they are to avoid criticisms of 
those sporadic studies heretofore made to determine 
costs in special cases or for certain classes of traffic. 
And in any case, satisfactory studies would inevitably 
call for periodic observations of service operations, in 
order to analyze some or other of the many composite 
factors involved. In that division of the work, how- 
ever, a limited number of such observations of a speci- 
fied kind would be made regularly at recurring intervals 
—and consequently under all practical working condi- 
tions—which would probably be more representative 
and trustworthy than an equivalent aggregate of obser- 
vations covering a relatively short period of time. 

But there is no object to be gained by attempting at 
this time further to outline the procedure by which 
those intricate cost studies would be put into action; 
the really important question is how far they could be 
developed by rational methods so that they would truly 
represent what they purported to show. It is impos- 
sible to give a complete answer to that question but it 
may be relevant to hazard the opinion from an impar- 
tial viewpoint that there is a field for research in these 
matters, as much as in the other branches of railroad 
activities, the development of which would prove bene- 
ficial to the carriers themselves. Even now they are 
challenged to refute successfully the assertion that re- 
pair shop costs exceed those of outside contract shops. 
But satisfactory progress in this cost research work de- 
pends upon concentrating on scientific methods of ana- 
lyzing and resolving the original cost data and statistics 
compiled by the divisional field forces. The standard- 
izing of those methods could be facilitated by active co- 
operation among the railroads through committees ap- 
pointed for the purpose of dealing exclusively with 
costing problems, that is by committees composed of 
representatives from the departments specializing in 
cost research work. The opinion is further ventured 
that this research work would go far toward working 
out a satisfactory solution of cost problems. There can 
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be no denying the fact that the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company has done invaluable service to 
the telephone industry by standardizing methods for 
the use of the Bell System Companies. 


The Uniform System of Accounts 


It will be evident that the objective which the fore- 
going discussion has emphasized will be reached only by 
gradual steps in the solution of cost problems; it will 
not be realized through any direct process of revising 
the uniform system of accounts. And we can, there- 
fore, concur with the view expressed by railroad ac- 
counting officers that any attempt to attain the desired 
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result by the latter method is futile. Yet there appears 
to be no present scarcity of those or analogous plans ; 
it may be reasonable to require the carriers to sub-di- 
vide on their own books some of the primary accounts, 
if the segregation of certain items would disclose infor- 
mation necessary for special purposes; such informa- 
tion would then always be available by means of those 
sub-accounts. At the same time there seems to be nu 
real necessity for the creation of numerous sub-divided 
primary accounts in the uniform system of accounts. 
The function of a general accounting system should not 
be confused with the technical requirements of a cost- 
ing system, especially where the latter involves intri- 
cate processes in its application. 


Bureau of Mines Instruction Car 


Embodies the latest facilities for instruction in 
the use of safety equipment 


N all-steel car has been designed and constructed 
recently for the United States Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of Mines, by Hotchkiss, Blue 

& Co., Ltd., Chicago, conforming to approved railroad 
standards and designed for use with several similar cars 
Stationed in various mining districts throughout the 
United States, for the purpose of instructing mine 
operators and mine employees in the use and operation 
of mine safety equipment and first aid work. 

The car has an overall length of 73 ft. 11% in. with 
49 ft. 1 in. truck centers, so designed that short curves 
on industrial and mine tracks may be negotiated easily. 
The underframe is of the fish belly built-up type, with 
Commonwealth Steel Company’s cast steel cross ties and 
combined platform and double body bolsters. 

The couplers are of the bottom operating D type, 
with cast steel yoke having quadruple shear tail pin. 
Miner A-5-X friction draft gears are used; also B-10-X 
friction buffers, safety locking center pin and side bear- 
ing rollers. The centering device and uncoupling ar- 
rangement were designed and made by Hotchkiss, Blue 
& Co. 

Dual Heating Systems Provided 

Six-wheel trucks are used, each truck frame and the 
pedestals being incorporated in a single Commonwealth 
steel casting. They are fitted with Simplex clasp 
brakes. The Klasing lever type hand brake upper unit 
is used, each vestibule having the housing for the sheave 
wheel cast integral with the buffer arm. 

The car has a kitchen, help’s room, dining room, bath 
room, office, sleeping accommodations and a large 
demonstration room, ample storage space and book 


cases. 





Because of the severe and irregular climatic con- 
ditions which the car will meet, separate dual heating 





View of Office Looking Into Bathroom 


systems are provided. The Vapor system is used to 
control heat on either side of the car independently. A 





New All-Steel Car Recently Built for the U. S. Bureau of Mines by Hotchkiss, Blue & Co., Ltd. 
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hot water system of heating is also provided, which is 
separate and independent from the Vapor system. This 
is composed of two type OCJ Peter Smith heaters, one 
located on each side of the car, with drums, filling valves 
and gages inside the heater rooms. These heaters are 
designed to burn either anthracite or bituminous coal. 

The electric lighting plant is a 14%4-kw. Delco (in- 
stalled in the demonstration room) and a double set 
of Grant storage batteries, 32 volts. At times when the 
car is required to be at mines or towns for long or in- 
definite periods, 110 or 220-volt current may be utilized 
by plugging in on the mine or town circuits; for this 
purpose a General Electric Company type N form B 
transformer, with a Trumbell double throw switch is 
used. 

The switchboard, especially arranged for either a. c. 
or d. c. current, was designed and furnished by the 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting Company. 

The water raising system is serviced by two large ca- 
pacity tanks under the car, and in addition, large over- 
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The Kitchen Showing Overhead Tanks 
head copper tanks in the kitchen. All water pipes are 
brass. For emergency to provide air pressure, a Curtis 
\\-2 single stage motor belt-driven compressor is used, 
having automatic starting and stopping control. 
A special pump for oxygen tanks is located in the 
demonstration room. Refrigeration is supplied by a 
. \4-hp. air-cooled, model G Frigidaire compressor and 
cooling coil. No ice is used on the car. All drinking 
water is filtered and supplied by Giessel sanitary water 
coolers. 
The entire floor of the car is covered with battleship 
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linoleum, except the kitchen which has a copper floor 
with removable slat tread sections. The upholstering 
is plain black leather. The interior finish of the car 
is mahogany ; the ceilings are cream colored. 

Special attention was given in the design of the car 








Demonstration Room Showing Oxygen Tanks and Pumping 
. Mechanism 


to provide all space possible for locker and storage pur- 
poses. Special insulated metal lined lockers were pro- 
vided for the storage of rubber apparatus and equip- 
ment used in handling mine gases. 


Train Accidents in August 


N THE MONTH of August, 1927, the Interstate 

Commerce Commission investigated three colli- 

sions, four derailments and one other train acci- 
dent (fire). The report on the derailment of train No. 
28, on the Pennsylvania Railroad at Gallitzin, Pa., on 
August 29, was noticed in the Railway Age of Novem- 
ber 12, page 935, and that on the accident on the Balti- 
more & Ohio at Cridersville, Ohio, on August 13, in the 
issue of December 17, p. 1210. The other six reports 
are abstracted below: 


Pennsylvania, Terre Haute, Ind., August 5.—An 
eastbound freight, drawn by locomotive 8702, moving 
at about 12 miles an hour, was derailed at a cross-over 
and the locomotive was overturned; fireman killed and 
three other employees injured. This derailment was 
caused by the defective condition of a guard rail which 
had been installed about ten hours prior to the acci- 
dent, and which had been passed over by nine locomo- 
tives during that time. Tests made with different en- 
gines on the next day showed, however, that two of the 
same class as 8702 failed to pass the guard rail safely. 
No. 8702 weighs 263,000 Ib. with 49,700 Ib. on the lead- 
ing truck. The guard rail was of a type different from 
that formerly used, having a series of straight sides on 
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the throat side instead of curving gradually from one 
end to the opposite end. The report says that the situ- 
ation disclosed in this case calls for a thorough inquiry 
by all railroads. , 
Chicago, Mitwaukee & St. Paul, Sturtevant, Wis., 
August 12, 5:34 a.m.—A southbound mail train moving 
at high speed, was derailed by running through a No. 10 
cross-over without slackening, and the locomotive was 
overturned. The engineman and fireman were killed 
and a large part of the train was wrecked. The train 
had been run from Tower A-68, about six miles north 
of Sturtevant, on the northbound track, with an order 
to continue on that track to Ranney, 10 miles beyond 
Sturtevant. After the order had been given, the dis- 
patcher learned that the freight train, because of which 
the mail train had been diverted, had cleared the main 
track at Sturtevant and the mail train might cross at 
that point to its normal track; but it was then too late 
for him to recall his order. At Sturtevant, the operator 
having had some doubt about the position of the 
switches (815 ft. south of his station) because of the 
indications or lack of indications on his electric indica- 
tors, had sent H. L. Osborn, a former employee of the 
railroad, out to see if the switches were in proper posi- 
tion; but Osborne, knowing about the movement of the 
mail train on the left hand track, and because of his 
ignorance or confusion, turned the switch for the train 
to run through the cross-over. The conductor of the 
freight train, standing on the passing track, was nearby, 
but as operator Sturgis was in sight on*the stat:on plat- 
form, where he could see what was goifig on; and as the 
operator (for the purpose of making a test of the indi- 
cator) had been seen to throw the train-order signal to 
the stop position, the conductor made no objection to 
what Osborne was doing. The line is straight andthe 
switch target is visible for a considerable distance. 
Operator Sturgis is held responsible; this because he 
delegated the duty of inspecting the switches to Osborne. 
Sturgis is also criticised for not placing his train order 
signal in the stop position when he discovered, or sus- 
pected that the electric indicator was not properly work- 
ing. The report criticised the lack of discipline 
shown in the fact that switches were left unlocked. 
There is also a rule that trains moving against the cur- 
rent of traffic must approacn all cross-overs under con- 
trol, but officers of the road “interpret” this as apply- 
ing only to cross-overs where cross-over movements 
are to be made; therefore the engineman of the mail 
train is not held blameworthy for not slackening speed. 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, Westport, Tenn., 
August 15, 5:07 p.m.—A southbound freight train—No. 
330 of the Gulf, Mobile & Northern—having run near- 
ly one-half mile beyond the station, and having en- 
croached on the time of northbound N. C. & St. L. pas- 
senger train No. 103, was run into by the passenger 
train, and the engineman of the freight was killed; 82 
passengers and nine other persons were injured. The 
locomotive of the freight was overturned and that of 
the other train was wrecked, and much other damage 
was done, the passenger train having been moving at full 
speed. The fault was wholly that of the engineman of 
the freight, the conductor having applied the brakes as 
soon as he saw that the station was being passed; but 
the inspector classes as a contributing cause, the failure 
of the front brakeman of the freight to go forward and 
flag the passenger train. When the freight engineman 
failed to enter the siding north of the station, he was 
reminded both by the fireman and by the brakeman and 
a minute later when the brakes were applied from the 
caboose, the fireman again informed the engineman that 
they must meet No. 103 at that point. The engineman, 
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however, proceeded, apparently intending to back into 
the side track from the south end. But after bringing 
his train to a stop and endeavoring to set back, he was 
detained three minutes or longer because of sticking 
brakes. The engineman toiu the front brakeman to go 
forward with a flag but the engineman appears to have 
been confused and is said to have told the flagman to 
watch for signals from the caboose (which was un- 
necessary) and the brakeman therefore was slow in get- 
ting started. The freight being inferior to the passenger 
train it should have cleared the main track several min- 
utes earlier than the engineman was planning to clear it. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; Gregory, Mo., August 
18, 9:36 p.m.—Southbound passenger train No. 10, con- 
sisting of a locomotive and four cars was derailed by a 
broken rail, while moving at about 50 miles an hour ; two 
passengers killed, 18 passengers and two employees in- 
jured. The rail was found to have been weakened by a 
transverse fissure. The report says that the rails in 
this track, of 90-Ib. section, had been sawed and relaid 
in 1917. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, August 28.—On the tracks of the 
Central Union Depot & Railway Company, a short dis- 
tance west of the station, at 9:41 p.m., passenger train 
No. 36 of the Baltimore & Ohio, moving west at about 
nine miles an hour, ran into the rear of a freight train 
of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, which 
had been unexpectedly stopped, and the engineman and 
a flagman of a yard engine attached to the rear of the 
freight were killed; seven passengers and one employee 
were injured. This short section of track, about one 
mile long, is used by the trains of five railroads, and is 
operated at all times as a low speed line; that is to say, 
each train must be run with speed absolutely under con- 
trol. The report lays the responsibility on the failure of 
the crew of the yard engine at the rear of the freight 
to afford proper protection, and on the engineman of 
the passenger train for not running under control. The 
men on the yard engine were not riding at the rear of 
the tender and, therefore, lost valuable time in prepar- 
ing to flag the passenger train. The conductor is held 
equally responsible with the flagman. Good judgment 
would have required that this freight train movement be 
deferred until after the passenger train had passed; the 
freight had entered upon the main track only three 
minutes before the passenger train was due. The sched- 
ules of trains are criticised as being faster than they 
should be when the rule requires all movements to be 
made under control. Trainmen of the Baltimore & Ohio 
had not been examined on the rules of the local com- 
pany. 

Painesville, Ohio, August 30, 12:54 p.m.—North- 
bound passenger train No. 49 of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
consisting of a gas-electric motor and one baggage car, 
running very slowly, at the crossing of the N. Y., Chi- 
cago & St. Louie was run into by an eastbound freight 
of the N. Y. C. & St. L.; and the pilot and the student 
engineman of the Baltimore & Ohio train were killed; 
three passengers and one employee were injured. There 
is no interlocking at this crossing and the freight was 
moving at low speed. The student engineman, for some 
reason not discovered, ignored the signal ; but the report 
gives as a contributing cause, the failure of the pilot to 
be in a position to properly supervise the movement of 
the train. He was in the compartment back of the 
motorman’s room. The student engineman had had 20 
years’ experience in engine service and this was his fifth 
and final trip in the course of his instruction as an oper 
ator of gasoline motor cars. The freight train had 
stopped for the crossing too far away—nearly 1375 ft— 
whereas the law requires the stop to be made at 800 ft 
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Plan New Long Island Terminal 
Vice-president Le Boutillier tells of need for $5,000,000 


structure at Long Island City 


ing the construction of a $5,000,000 terminal 

for the Long Island at Long Island City, New 
York, to relieve the growing congestion of traffic at 
Pennsylvania Station, was indicated by George Le 
Boutillier, vice-president of the Pennsylvania and the 
Long Island, in an address delivered before the 
Broadway Association of New York City, January 26. 
Mr. Le Boutillier pointed out the growing need for a 
new terminal, but called attention to the fact that the 
Long Island has never earned as much as 534 per cent 
return and is not financially in a position to carry out 
the construction of the new terminal without increased 
traffic and increased rates. An abstract of his address 
follows: 


r \ HAT definite plans are under way contemplat- 


Mr. Le Boutillier’s Address 


Both the Long Island and the Pennsylvania are in- 
timately related to the growth and prosperity of this 
city and the development of the city itself has present- 
ed them with problems which are both complex and 
vital. Fundamentally we have the fact that tens of 
thousands of people look to the Long Island for daily 
comfort, convenience and safety in reaching their work 
and in returning to their homes. 

In addition, insofar as the Long Island itself is con- 
cerned, 3% million people in the territory stretching 
east of here for 125 miles, depend on this railroad for 
practically all the essential service which a trunk line 
railroad means to such a territory. 

In order to visualize the tremendous growth of Long 
Island, it will be necessary to give you some figures 
during the course of my remarks, and I hope you will 
forgive me for that. They afford the simplest and 
briefest way to cover part of the story. 

A careful study of the history of Long Island and 
the Long Island Railroad, covering the past quarter 
century, convinces me that there is one fundamental 
or outstanding reason why Long Island has a popula- 
tion today exceeded only by a comparatively few states 
in the Union, and continues to enjoy general prosper- 
ity from year to year. 

Most of this healthy condition is due primarily to the 
fact that ever since 1900, when the Pennsylvania ac- 
quired control of the Long Island Railroad through 
stock ownership, it has manifested unbounded faith 
in the future growth and development of Long Island. 
It has constantly backed up that faith by investing 
many millions of dollars in modernizing the physical 
properties of the Long Island until it is now possible 
for this heretofore summer excursion line to handle, by 
means of safe, rapid and frequent steam and electric 
trains, an amazing volume of passenger and freight 
trafe. This is all accomplished on a railroad whose 
route miles of track is less than 400, and whose total 
trackage, including second, third and fourth track and 
sidings, approximates only 1,000 miles. 

Let me give you a few interesting facts which show 
the extent to which Long Island has grown in relation 

the city’s activities, as evidenced by the develop- 

nt of business handled on the Long Island since the 
nnsylvania came into the picture. 

In 1900 the Long Island carried over 12% million 
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passengers. Last year it carried approximately 180 
million passengers, which is an average per month 
almost as large as a whole year’s passenger business at 
the turn of the century. 

In 1900 the Long Island Railroad sold about 45,000 
monthly commutation tickets, which means handling 
about 3,700 commuters daily. Last year more than 
a million monthly commutation tickets were sold, 
which means handling over 87,000 commuters daily. 
In other words, total passengers carried increased 9 
times and commutation passengers increased about 25 
times. 

It is a well known fact that population follows 
transportation. Having reference to the preliminary 
report of the Suburban Transit Engineering Board, it 
is disclosed in their studies of the three sectors that 
the population in New Jersey has increased 45 per 
cent in ten years, Westchester 40 per cent, and Long 
Island 106 per cent; alse that the New Jersey sector 
has nine railroads with 44 branches, the Westchester 
sector three railroads with 10 branches, and Long Is- 
land has one railroad with 12 branches. It is significant 
that the Long Island sector is the only one of the 
three that has had no special legislative representation. 


Freight Traffic Increase 


In 1900 the Long Island hauled a million and a half 
tons of freight. Last year the freight business was 
nearly ten million tons—eight times as great. Every 
24 hours there are approximately 1,100 passenger 
trains and 25 freight trains operated on the system. 
When the clock strikes eight in the morning, there are 
84 passenger trains moving on the line. You can read- 
ily see that, as an operating matter altogether aside 
from congestion, the problem is not a simple one. 

I believe you will agree with me that the location 
of the Pennsylvania Station at Seventh avenue and 
Thirty-third street, has undoubtedly had a great in- 
fluence upon the location of hotels, department stores, 
loft buildings, and small manufacturing industries, in 
the section north of Twenty-third street. 

It may interest you to know that more passengers 
are handled at the Pennsylvania Station than at any 
any other terminal in the Metropolitan district. I 
am speaking of Class 1, or trunk line railroads. In 
1926 a total of nearly 55,000,000 passengers used 
trains arriving at and departing from Pennsylvania 
Station. In that same year nearly 44,000,000 passen- 
gers were handled at the Grand Central terminal. 


During 1911, the first full year of operation at 
Pennsylvania station, the number of the Long Island 
passengers using that terminal totaled a little more 
than six million. 

Although the complete figures for 1927 are not avail- 
able, it is estimated that approximately 47,500,000 
Long Island passengers were handled at Pennsylvania 
Station last year. 

In the earlier year—1911—the Long Island carried 
more than 14,000,000 passengers in and ‘out of its 
Flatbush avenue station, Brooklyn, and twice that 
number in 1927. 

During the past twenty years the Long Island has 
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played a most essential part in distributing population. 
The figures which [ have just given indicate the enor- 
mous traffic which has moved from the crowded sec- 
tions of the city to the various communities on Long 


Island. It is significant that in 1926, of the total 
number of Long Island commuters, about 87 per cent 
of them originated from points within 25 miles of the 
company’s terminals in the city. 

To give you a better idea of the marked density of 
passenger traffic of the Long Island at Pennsylvania 
Station, it may be said that on a typical day, between 
the hours of seven and ten in the morning, we handle 
75 incoming trains, carrying over 52,000 passengers 
Leaving Pennsylvania Station in the afternoon, be- 
tween four and seven o'clock, there are 74 trains with 
over 49,000 passengers. Every week-day there are 35 
trains scheduled to arrive at Pennsylvania Station be- 
tween eight and nine A. M.—that is more than one 
every two minutes. , 

During the war, and the “flu” epidemic, a stagger 
system was made effective on the rapid transit lines of 
the city. We have advocated this for the commuter 
lines, and stand ready to meet any reasonable demands to 
spread our schedules so as to permit staggering loads 
in the rush hours. 

Ten per cent of all the passengers handled by Class 
1 railroads in the United States are handied by the 
Long Island, and we have reason to be proud of the 
really marvelous way in which these huge demands 
are met at Pennsylvania Station. 


Time for New Terminal 


The time has arrived when the Long Island ‘facili- 
ties at Pennsylvania Station are inadequate to take 
care of the rapidly increasing passenger business. 
The management must look toward Long Island for the 
establishment of a new terminal to relieve the con- 
gestion at Pennsylvania Station. 

Long Island trains entering and leaving Pennsyl- 
vania Station must pass through the tubes under the East 
River. During the morning and evening rush hours, 
trains are being operated through the tubes at a min- 
imum headway. During these hours the tunnels can- 
not safely accommodate more trains. 

The construction of more tubes is not the solution 
of the problem. In the first place, the building of 
tubes requires years and a larger expenditure than 
could reasonably be undertaken. 

The need for relief is immediate and the present 
earnings of the company make it impossible for the 
Long Island to obtain the necessary capital for so large 
an expenditure, especially at a time when it must spend 
vast sums for grade crossing eliminations, electrifica- 
tion of its lines within the city, and other mandatory 
improvements. 

Secondly, the trackzge facilities at Pennsylvania 
Station are not sufficient to accommodate more trains, 
and due to physical limitations cannot be increased to 
afford effective relief. The Long Island’s passengers 
now represent 70 per cent of all passengers using 
Pennsylvania Station, and this traffic is increasing 
very rapidly, as is also traffic on the Pennsylvania. 

The Pennsylvania has co-operated to the fullest ex- 
tent in providing facilities for the Long Island Rail- 
road at Pennsylvania Station. Changes and alterations 
have been made tc provide the muc’) needed space, but 
the time has come when the Pennsylvania cannot fur- 
ther limit its own needed terminal facilities and the 
Long Island cannot expect to receive any appreciable 
increase in space for the accommodation of trains or 


passengers. 
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Little Relief by Rapid Transit 


Small immediate relief can be expected from the 
extension of rapid transit linés into Queens Borough. 
This extension has been slow and_ the burden of 
handling this intra-city traffic falls upon the Long Is- 
iand, which has given freely of its resources to meet 
the problem. The completion of adequate rapid 
transit lines, is a matter of years. This intra-city 
traffic is growing rapidly, and the problem of handling 
it is augmented by the transportation demands of 
suburban Long Island which is shifting eastward. 

The ultimate and inevitable solution of the problem 
of congestion at Pennsylvania Station is a new termi- 
nal. The Long Island believes it has chosen the log- 
ical and most advantageous site in Diagonal street, in 
the Queens Plaza district of Long Island City. The 
question at present is this: Shall the terminal be 
erected as soon as possible and furnish almost imme- 
diate relief, or shall its realization be postponed by 
needless delays due to differences of opinion and mis- 
understandings which should be readily composed? 

The matter resolves itself into a question of time, and 
in the interim the Long Island will be compelled to 
operate under its present handicaps. The proposed 
terminal can be completed and in operation about one 
year after approval is given by the municipal author- 
ities. 

Due to the physical layout of Long Island the only 
branches that can be diverted to the proposed Long 
Island City terminal, and actually taken out of Penn- 
sylvania Station, are the North Side and Rockaway 
Beach divisions. Trains from these branches do not 
pass through the general transfer point at Jamaica, 
and for that reason are the only trains that can be 
sent directly with their full loads to Long Island City. 


Some Business Interests Opposed 


There has been some opposition to this plan on the 
part of certain business interests in the vicinity of 
the Pennsylvania Station, based upon the belief that 
thousands of commuters would be taken away from this 
section. Let me assure these gentlemen that for 
every train taken out of the Pennsylvania Station and 
re-routed to a new terminal at Long Island City, an- 
other train loaded with people from Nassau, Suffolk, and 
the outskirts of Greater New York would take its 
place. The terminal we propose at Long Island City 
would have a capacity of about 25 trains an hour. 

Fares on the North Side and Rockaway Beach di- 
visions would be reduced by the use of the new termi- 
nal. Commutation fares on both the North Side and 
Rockaway Beach divisions would be $2.20 less a month. 
Reductions ranging from eight to eleven cents would 
be made on single way tickets on the North Side divis- 
ion. Single fare on the Rockaway Beach division 
would be seven cents less and round-trip tickets four- 
teen cents less than at present. 

Thus part of the great burden of intra-city traffic 
would be taken out of Pennsylvania Station, and all 
would benefit by the relief from congestion, improved 
service and more trains. To realize this end the rail- 
road must, of course, be assured of co-operation to 
the extent of so arranging train schedules as to take 
these designated trains out of Pennsylvania Station 
and terminate them with their full loads at Long Island 
City. 
Unless such assurance is given, the railroad would 
not be justified in going ahead with the construction of 
a $5,000,000 terminal. Such assurance is the only 
guarantee the railroad can have that the terminal will 
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be permitted to perform the valuable function for which 
it is designed. The expenditure of five million dollars 
by the Company in its present financial condition, is 
a matter of such import that assurance of the success 
of the plan is absolutely necessary. 

Will Include Subway Connections 


The Long Island City Terminal proposal includes 
direct connections with the B.M.T., I.R.T. subways 
and Second Avenue Elevated. These lines will dead 
end at the terminal—that is, short extensions off the 
through rapid transit lines will be made to the railroad 
terminal. This valuable feature of the project as- 
sures railroad passengers of empty rapid transit trains 
and seats for all. 

It is a fact not generally realized that without the 
financial aid of the Pennsylvania Railroad since 1900, 
the transformation of the Long Island from a line used 
largely during the summer months only to the great 
transportation machine that it is today, would not 
have been possible. The railroad now maintains an all- 
the-year-round service to all parts of Long Island. In 
addition to passengers it handles freight, express, mail, 
baggage, newspapers, milk. 

In the process of bringing the Long Island to its 
present state of efficiency, it has been necessary to make 
large capital expenditures for the electrification of more 
than 127 miles of road; the elimination of over 300 grade 
crossings; standardization of roadbed and substitution 
of heavier rails; construction of new steel bridges; 
erection of many new passenger stations, and large 
purchase of rolling stock. 

It is worthy of note, that last year the Long Island 
took out of service the last of its wooden passenger 
carrying cars, and thereby became the first Class 1 rail- 
road in the United States to place its passenger carrying 
equipment upon a 100 per cent steel basis. Every one 
of the 1,430 passenger cars owned and operated, is 
of steel construction. 


To Spend $57,000,000 


It bears repeating, that a railroad in a growing terri- 
tory, is never completed. To keep pace with the de- 
mands made for improvements of one kind and an- 
other, during the next five years, it will be necessary 
to spend approximately $57,000,000. In addition to 
this the railroad must meet obligations to the amount 
of more than $10,000,000, which mature between 
1928 and 1931, and besides is confronted with the 
necessity of financing its floating debt of nearly $14,- 
000,000. So that it will be seen that the railroad will 
require a total of approximately $81,000,000 in the 
next five years for capital improvements and to meet 
other obligations. 

Most of these funds must come from the investing 
public whose savings must be attracted by earnings. 
Thus far the company has failed to earn anywhere 
near the 534 per cent return fixed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for rate-making purposes. The 
company has not paid any dividends for the last 30 
years. All its net income has been spent for improve- 
ments and to help pay its debts. 

It is proposed to finance the improvement expend- 
itures contemplated in the next five years and to fund 
maturing securities and floating debts by issuing bonds, 
equipment trust certificate preferred and common 
stock to the amount of about $81,000,000. This will 
improve the capital structure by, reducing the propor- 
tion of debt from 68 yer cent to 55 per cent, and in- 
creasing the proportion of stock from 32 per cent to 
45 per cent. In order to meet the increased fixed 
charges due to this financing, the Long Island Railroad 
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must secure additional revenues from two sources. 
First, increased business and, second, increased rates. 


Need Increased Rates 


Unless the increased commutation rates are granted, 
it will not be possible to meet the increased fixed 
charges growing out of the financing of the proposed 
improvements, and they will have to be deferred or 
materially reduced. With the increase in rates the 
return on the investment of the Long Island in road 
and equipment on December 31, 1931, will be only 5.4 
per cent as against the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s figure of 534 per cent as a fair return. Without 
an increase in rates the return would be only 4 per 
cent. 

Certainly no responsible management could embark 
on a huge improvement program with the prospect of 
this latter inadequate return, nor could it hope to get 
the public to subscribe to the full amount of new 
capital required. 


Wants Competitive Bidding 
for Securities Reconsidered 


OMPETITIVE bidding for railroad securities 

should be thoroughly reconsidered before the 

Interstate Commerce Commission makes this 
practice a permanent institution, in the opinion of Er- 
nest L. Nye, of Freeman & Co., equipment trust special- 
ists of New York, who has announced that he is pre- 
pared to seek support on this point from more than 
2,000 dealers in securities throughout the country. 

Mr. Nye asserts that negative factors have come into 
the situation which nullify the benefits predicted for 
the practice of competitive bidding when first tentatively 
adopted by the commission. Mr. Nye said: 

“Due to extraordinarily easy conditions in the money 
market, banking firms have been basing bids in com- 
petition for equipment trust securities on a narrow 
margin of profit not at all commensurate with the ser- 
vices performed or the banking risk entailed through a 
possible reaction in bond prices with the corresponding 
loss which such an eventuality would produce. 

“As a result, equipment trusts have been offered at 
prices which many of the former large buyers of car 
trusts, such as insurance companies, have not hesitated 
to call excessive and out of line with the market. The 
small investor and less experienced buyer has been in- 
vited to pay prices for equipment trusts which the large 
and better versed purchasers of these securities consider 
to be above the market and in fact the large buyer, by 
avoiding the original offering, has been able to wait out a 
situation and make a ‘close out’ bid at a lower price for 
an unsold balance, which more than once has remained 
on the shelves. 

Overpricing 

“The actual sufferer, therefore, is the small investor 
or the very individual the protection of whose interests 
has appealed most strongly to the govermental author- 
ities. If the protection of the investor has not been 
accomplished during a rising and very favorable bond 
market, there is much less likelihood that the investor 
will benefit during a period of declining prices. For 
at such times not only is the large institutional buyer 
unwilling to purchase offerings unless priced exactly 
on current market conditions, but his experience even 
then causes him to hold back because of his expecta- 
tion of lower prices for all investment securities. 
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“Another phase of the recent marketing of equip- 
ment trusts, in addition to the over-pricing of offerings, 
seems to be a willingness at times to offer equipment 
trust securities which do not exactly conform to the 
conditions established as correct equipment trust pre- 
cedure. If an issue is offered, for example, with the 
maturities deferred from three to four or five years, so 
that there is not ample provision to cover the deprecia- 
tion of the equipment pledged, experienced houses avoid 
the purchase of such issues by sending in low bids or 
not bidding at all, and the real sufferer again is the in- 
vestor who probably purchases on the erroneous belief 
that one equipment obligation is as safe as another. 

“A few years ago an open hearing was held at Wash- 
ington before the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
determine the advisability of competitive bidding as ap- 
plied to the sale by railroads of equipment trust secur- 
ities and following this hearing came the announcement 
of competitive bidding under what was believed to be 
at the time more or less of an experimental procedure. 

“Testimony given at that time by representatives of 
leading banking houses, established the opinion that 
competitive bidding would in all probability result in 
the railroads receiving higher prices for equipment trust 
securities but that certain other negative factors might 
later enter into the situation which might in time per- 
haps tend to nullify the price benefits to be received. 

“A growing opinion in the banking fraternity that cer- 
tain of these negative factors actually have come into 
existence and that some modification of the present situ- 
ation would be wise and beneficial to all concerned has 
been given impetus during the past few days through the 
methods recently employed by two large and very well 
known railroads in handling proposed equipment trust 
financing. These roads sent out letters to a number of 
banking houses inviting bids on several million dollars 
of equipment trust securities and stipulated that sepa- 
rate bids were to be entered for securities bearing 4, 
4% and 4% per cent coupons. Having received bids 
in accordance with the terms of the invitations sent out, 
both roads notified the bidders that it had been decided 
to reject all bids submitted in response to the letters 
sent out and publicly to invite bids for equipment trust 
certificates bearing 4 per cent coupon exclusively. Our 
firm and associates went to considerable effort and some 
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expense in organizing a banking group to bid and be- 
cause of the unsatisfactory outcome, declined to bid at 
all on the new 4 per cent security. 

“The sincerity of the position of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in the present situation is unques- 
tioned, but it is believed that competitive bidding, hav- 
ing been given a fair trial, should again be thoroughly 
considered before being regarded as a permanent insti- 
tution.” 


Asks Expression of Opinion 


Mr. Nye has addressed a letter to dealers in railway 
securities in which he has asked for an expression of 
opinion regarding competitive bidding. In this letter 
he said in part: 

“Claims have been made that severe overpricing has 
been one result of competitive bidding, causing a growing 
attitude of disfavor on the part of many large former 
purchasers of equipment trusts. Another detrimental 
feature recorded has been the narrow distribution ef- 
fected by dealers, due to the close margin of profit, a 
situation which may prove costly when less favorable 
conditions govern the markets. Again certain car trusts 
have been issued under unusual provisions and with less 
regard than formerly to the definite procedure which 
years ago caused equipment trusts to be regarded as al- 
most the safest type of corporate obligation. 

“That the railroads have been receiving exceptional 
prices for car trust obligations is not to be denied and 
it may be that this feature more than balances the nega- 
tive factors mentioned above. 

“As specialists in the marketing of equipment trusts, 
we are interested in ascertaining so far as possible the 
prevailing opinion in financial circles throughout the 
country regarding the policy of competitive bidding as 
applied to the sale by the railroads of car trust securi- 
ties. We agree with the commission that protection of 
public interest is the first consideration and therefore 
we feel that before the experimental policy of compet- 
itive bidding for railroad securities becomes a perma- 
nent institution, a further study of results to date would 
be of value to all concerned. If it is not asking too 
much, we would greatly appreciate an expression from 
your house on the subject:” 


* * 











Mountain Type Locomotive on the South Australian Government Railways, 5 ft. 








3 in. Gage, Tractive Effort, 51,000 Ib. 


















Eight-Wheel Switchers for B. & M. 


Develop tractive force of 56,800 lb. with a boiler pressure 


of 250 lb—Have feedwater heaters 


and articulated main rods 


for a boiler pressure of 250 lb. and equipped 

with feedwater heaters, articulated main rods 
and snow melting devices, have been received from 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works and put in service by 
the Boston & Maine at various yards to further expe- 
dite freight service and to effect new economies in op- 
eration. These locomotives have released an equal 
number of less modern eight-wheel switchers of lighter 
tractive capacity for assignment to other yards, this 
reassignment, in the end, retiring several of the least 
modern and effective yard locomotives. 

The assignments were made to get the utmost bene- 
fit out of the increased tractive force and the fuel sav- 
ing devices on the engines. The Boston & Maine ex- 
pects to realize economies both from the latest im- 
provements with which these locomotives are equipped, 
and from the ability of each unit to do a greater amount 
of work in a given time. 

These locomotives are designed for operation on 
grades up to 1% per cent, and curves as sharp as 19 
deg. With a weight of 244,800 Ib. on the drivers, the 


’ i XEN eight-wheel switching locomotives, designed 


The piston valves are 12 in. in diameter and have a 


maximum travel-of 8% in. and a lead of % in. The 
steam lap is 25 in. and the exhaust lap is % in. The 


Baker valve gear is applied, and is controlled by a 
Ragonnet Type E, reverse mechanism. 

Special materials are largely used for the machinery 
parts with a view of insuring ample strength for severe 
service, with minimum weight. The piston heads and 
the piston valve bodies and followers are of electric 
cast steel. Chrome-vanadium alloy steel, quenched and 
tempered, is used for the piston rods. The crank pins 
are of chrome-vanadium normalized steel and are hol- 
low bored. The main driving axle and the main and 
side rods are of carbon-vanadium normalized steel. The 
axle is hollow-bored. 

A forked main rod provides direct connection to the 
rear wheel crank, transmitting a portion of the piston 
thrust directly to the rear wheel, thus relieving some 
of the strain on the main crank pins and main jour- 
nals. Main and side rod bushings are of the floating 
type to decrease wear. 

The steam turret is arranged to permit all valve op- 




















One of the Boston & Maine Eight Wheel Switchers Equip ped with a Limited Cut-Off, Feedwater Heater and Articu- 
lated Main Rods 


engines develop a starting tractive force of 56,800 Ib., 
the ratio of adhesion thus being 4.3. Such a ratio per- 
mits the development of full tractive force without 
slipping, under average rail conditions. 

These locomotives have straight top boilers with wide 
fireboxes. The working pressure is 250 Ib. On eight 
of the locomotives, the brick arch is supported on four 
tubes; while on the remaining two, the arch is carried 
on two tubes and two Nicholson syphons. A Type A 
superheater is applied, and the tubes and flues are 
welded into the back tube sheet. Flexible staybolts are 
applied in the breaking zones. 

The boiler accessories include a feedwater heater 
of the Coffin type, with the feed pump placed on the 

ft side at the rear end of the locomotive. On the 

ed pump delivery line is a fitting for attaching 50 

. of 2-in. fire hose, which is carried on each engine. 

he feedwater heater is located at the front of and 

ush with the outside shell of the smokebox. 

The ash pan is of cast steel and is fitted with hot 

ater piping for washing the ashes off the side slopes. 

These -locomotives are designed for limited cut-off. 
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erating handles to be placed on one control board in 
the cab. All of the dial gages are similarly localized 
on one board for ready reference. 

Each of the locomotives is equipped with snow melt- 
ing devices which are located below and in back of the 
front bumper beam. These devices consist of live 
steam nozzles on four cylindrical drums, one on either 
side of each rail. 

Flanged tires are used on all the wheels of these 
locomotives. Flange oilers are applied to the front 
and rear drivers. The transverse distance between tire 
faces is % in. less on these wheels than on the main 
and intermediate pairs. The cylinders are oiled by a 
force feed lubricator, driven from the valve motion. 

The tender is carried on rolled steel wheels, and has 
a Commonwealth cast steel frame. The tank has a 
straight top and the side walls of the fuel space curve 
inward, following the contuur of the cab roof, in order 
to give the engineman the best possible. view wheh 
backing up. . 

Details of dimensions, weights and proportions are 
given in the table on the following page: 
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Table of Dimensions, Weights and Proportions of the Boston 
& Maine Eight-wheel Switchers 


PE di6 53 chevedewendent éeaheotseeanened Boston & Maine 
Type PP Ee concen dcoeddantdosneebadounad 0-8-0 
MOUUEED §6060066000060000605606000606060060606006 witchin 
Cylinders, diameter and gtroke............eeeeee8 bo in. 4 28 in. 
Di ie .ctvsnenepeedcebecsovenesebaneae Baker 
es ee CD ccccnsvesodesncdbseacceoe 12 in. 
ide oe 6 be coe eee eens ek cel 8% in. 
ti hie ke ewe ees ke ee ehbeeeneErkene 2% in. 
ODE SEE AE EEE TEE EE % in. 
Cut-off in full gear, per cent.........ccccccece 60 
Weights in working order: 
ge — Ren cbeedenene sé4 40 08d eek RE on ENeeEe 244,800 Ib. 
MET eubébeedvuesescandseceseeéecenéusdéaéese 76, Ib. 
Wheel bases: — 
Driving 15 ft. 
Dt Mithticretetsecnnkngbdbesotabiacwtoeumes 15 ft. 
Total engine ghekedts bbbddEdeCeehks Leekne 15 ft. 
ce Be a ee ee 54 ft. 10% in. 
Wheels, diameter outside tires: ; 
Dt tippcde ns detecavarenieteveksihedaneee 51 in. 
Journals, diameter and length: . 
Driving, De ~sdekcednnedetsecedudenssecbene = 11% in. by 12 in. 
CD cccuad dd cava ce uebabeveveepabean 10 in. by 12 in. 
Boiler: 
Atedbi eed vkdedd ne eeddene6ee Gand cawecua Straight top 
OUND -BOGUBUTR oo wosccccccccccceccscccotecocs 250 Ib. 
ee eee a eee ie eh aie oe ere Bituminous 


Us GUND GI WEIs co ccccccscccccswcaces 102% in. by 66% in. 


Height mud ring to crown sheet, back......... 73% in. 
Height mud ring to crown sheet, front........ 75% in. 
ee ee cca nnaddeesetecd.oecéensas 4 
Tubes, number and diameter.................. 36—5% in. 
Flues, number and diameter.................. 226—2 in. 
ey es netecan eee auue 15 ft. 
EEE Sie reer Te a ees 47 sq. ft. 
Heating surfaces: 
SEE ee a ee ee 190 sq. ft 
ES PE ERA OES 24 sq. ft 
cc ands Loe in Salone eed cue 2,538 sq. ft 
EE 2,752 sq. ft 
EE a cccdeaveueG end ee on Gh Eb g iy oil 608 sq. ft. 
Comb. evaporating and superheating ............ 2,360 sq. ft. 
Special equipment: 
Brick arch jisusadewsadeesdedsuddewsuawen Yes 
Superheater vénrdonedeeeeoodacens senses Type A 
ee in Pri Coffin 
Tender: 
 sshnes TITTT TULL Rectangular 
DD ‘ovcececeenuneiekedobeenéenwel 10,000 gal. 
ee re 13 tons 
General data estimated: 
Rated tractive force, 60 per cent cut-off........ 56,800 Ib. 


Weight proportions: 
Weight on drivers + total weight engine, per ct. 100 


Weight on drivers + tractive force............. 4.29 
Total weight engine + comb. heat. surface...... 72.6 
Boiler proportions: 

Tractive force + comb. heat. surface.......... 16.9 
Tractive force < dia. drivers — comb. heat. sur. 862, 

Firebox heat. surface + grate area.......sese0. 4.55 
Firebox heat, surface, per cent of evap. heat. sur. 7.77 
Superheat. surface, per cent of evap. heat. surface 22.1 


WuiIstLe NuIsAnce ABaAtep.—Complaints of the noise of lo- 
comotive whistles at a crossing of the Boston & Maine in Beverly 
Farms, Mass., heard before the Massachusetts Department of 
Public Utilities on January 17, were settled by the road agree- 
ing to install a bell at the crossing to warn the gateman of the 
approach of trains; half of the $1000 cost being paid by the 
residents in the vicinity of the crossing, and the installation of 
the bell to be followed by discontinuance of the locomotive 
whistle signals. This crossing is on the Gloucester branch, and 
is used by 16 southbound trains each week day. It appears that 
the northbound trains have not given the whistle signal for this 
crossing. 
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All-Steel Caboose Built for the Santa Fe by the American 
Car & Foundry Company 
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Chicago Section A. S. M .E. 


HE American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
Chicago Section, devoted its January program en- 
tirely to railway subjects, meeting Friday evening, 

January 20, at Fullerton Hall, the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago and being addressed on the following topics: “Rail- 
road Valuation” by Samuel O. Dunn, editor of the Rail- 
way Age; “The Human Element in Railway Work” by 
L. K. Sillcox, assistant to the president of the New York 
Air Brake Company; “New Motive Power Develop- 
ments” by G. Hall Roosevelt; and a discussion of “Eu- 
ropean Developments” by C. B. Page, manager of the 
Steamotor Company, Chicago. 

Mr. Dunn discussed the question of railroad valuation 
with particular reference to the O’Fallon case, pointing 
out that the effect upon freight rates anticipated as a 
result of giving reasonable weight to reproduction costs 
is largely exaggerated and maintaining that the commis- 
sion’s method of determining valuation is both unfair 
and economically unsound. 

In a short but carefully developed paper, Mr. Sillcox 
outlined the qualities necessary for successful leadership 
and indicated that an intensive training and development 
of the latent executive ability of railway officers and 
foreman is essential. He said that after many obstacles 
to the establishment of a successful organization have 
been overcome, the fatal mistake is made of being too 
impatient for results and consequently not giving the 
new organization a fair trial. Throughout his talk, Mr. 
Sillcox emphasized the importance of the individual and 
said that in many cases proper attention to the human 
element has enabled results to be secured in spite of 
serious mechanical handicaps. He warned of the loss 
which any company sustains when experienced em- 
ployees are replaced by new ones if at all avoidable 
and made an urgent plea for reduced unit cost of pro- 
ducing transportation as the only means of permanently 
raising wages. 

Mr. Roosevelt reviewed recent developments in mo- 
tive power, laying particular emphasis of the flexibility, 
reliability and availability of the Diesel and gas-electric 
types. He said that the present high efficiency and pro- 
ductive capacity of the automotive industry have been 
made possible by the ability to write off obsolete ma- 
chinery and equipment, and a parallel with the case of 
the railroads which must have earnings sufficient to per- 
mit adequate obsolescence accounts in order to replace 
antiquated motive power with modern designs better 
adapted to meet present operating conditions. 

Mr. Page gave the members an outline of Diesel en- 
gine developments in Europe with four types of trans- 
mission, including hydraulic, pneumatic, electrical and 
mechanical, stating that the latter is at the present time 
the most popular. He said that, following the war and 
in the absence of locomotive-orders, German engineering 
staffs were largely released for experimental work, fos- 
tered and to a considerable extent paid for by the gov- 
ernment. This explains the many different types of 
motive power now being developed abroad, most of 
which at the present time utilize high pressure steam in 
turbine or combination piston and turbine locomotives. 
Mr. Page said that 20 years ago the Walschaert valve 
gear, then used in Europe, was considered too compli- 
cated for American requirements but has since come in- 
to extensive use in this country. He suggested that 
some of the present European developments, now con- 
sidered visionary, impractical and. unfitted to American 
needs, may within the next 10 years become as famil- 
iar as the Walschaert gear now is. 
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Pricing Material in Storehouses 


West Oak.anp, Cal. 
To Tue Epitor: 

The railroads that have adopted unit pricing systems of oper- 
ating stores have received many criticisms. To make the stock- 
men the price clerks, was objected to as adding just so much 
more office work to their duties. It meant pricing and classify- 
ing each and every item and putting the prices on requisi- 
tions before completing the billing. It was feared that the 
system would slow up the shipping. 

These fears have proved groundless. Under the pricing 
system now effective on the Southern Pacific, invoices covering 
material shipped from the general and district stores show the 
price and class of each item. These priced invoices have one 
advantage over the non-priced invoices. Before the system was 
adopted, we had no conception of the value of railroad ma- 
terial. The dollar mark on those invoices gave us something 
to think about. For some unexplainable reason, many foremen 
are under the impression that railroad material is not of stand- 
ard make and that the railroad, buying in large quantities, ob- 
tains it cheap. But the price tag tells the story. A lock washer 
is a small item but one is used on every track bolt and they cost 
from $30 to $50 per thousand. The pricing system keeps the 
foremen informed of this. It covers all items of material 
The small articles on the shelves and the material under cover 
have a uniform price tag showing price and classification, and 
the large items stored in the open are stenciled or marked with 
a small brush. Because of fluctuations in prices, the same item 
of material may carry more than one price, but from an ac- 
counting feature that is as it should be. 

We have been through the pricing system and have found it 
to be what it was claimed to be. All opposition to it spent its 
force in the first few months after it was adopted. 


Patrick Frost, 
Foreman of Stores, Southern Pacific. 


Price a Factor in Draft 
Gear Performance 


Orecon, ILL. 
To THE EpITor: 


I have read with much interest the letter by C. R. L. per- 
taining to draft gear operation and effect, in the January 21 
issue of the Railway Age, as well as the editorial in the 
November 5 issue therein mentioned, and the former com- 
ments which you have published from time to time. The 
consensus of opinion seems to be that, owing to the present 
inadequate capacities of draft gears, the railroads are suffer- 
ing a yearly loss to freight and equipment estimated all the 
way from ten million to fifty million dollars. 

The U.S.R.A. tests clearly demonstrated that the present 
day gears are capable of cushioning impacts of two 50-ton 
loaded cars at speed of from two to four miles an hour 
only. The report of the Freight Container Bureau of the 
Freight Claims Division, American Railway Association, 
shows by test on over 2,000 cars, over a period of some five 
years, with impact registers, that the average coupling speed 
was more than five to six miles an hour and that it took 
from two to four miles an hour to “make the coupling.” 

The railroads are face to face with the problem that they 
cannot limit the coupling speed to the present gear capacities, 
and with present methods of buying gears they cannot get 
gears with capacities that will protect at the higher coupling 
speeds because the gear with the capacity for coupling at 
five and six miles an hour must be sold to compete in price 
with the gears that cushion only the two to four miles an 
hour. It is not the size of the present pocket that limits the 
gear capacity, but the price the buyer is willing to pay. 
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If the railroads or the American Railroad Association would 
offer a suitable reward, so that the producers would be 
compensated in the end, either in business or royalties, no 
doubt draft gears would be tendered that would be adequate 
ior the work desired. Under the present situation, how- 
ever, there is no incentive for the gear makers to develop 
such a gear, for they know that it would cost more to make 
and they would have to sell it for the same prices as they 
are now being paid for gears of lower capacity. 

The draft gear is a measure of insurance against car and 
lading damage, and the amount of kinetic energy it will ab- 
sorb should be its measure of value. If the railroads would 
set the price to be paid in proportion to the energy absorp- 
tion, they would very quickly get what they need and need bad- 
ly, but just so long as they buy at the lowest price, regardless of 
capacity or absorption, just so long will they get what they 
purchase and’ not what they need, and they will continue pay- 
ing out in damages many times what they save in first costs. 

Heretofore it has not been so easy to measure the absorp- 
tion of kinetic energy of draft gears, but with the development 
of shock dynamometers and impact registers, it is now an easy 
and simple matter. 

When the railroads are ready to buy and pay for a reason- 
able profit on performance and not buy a lot of fancy ad- 
vertisement, and salesmen’s “hot air,” it’s a one hundred to 
one shot that the gear maker will tender what is adequate 
for the work to be done without any change in present stand- 
ards. E. A. LAUGHLIN. 


Present Provisions for 7 
| Coupler Flexibility 


Rocuester, N. Y. 
To THe Epriror: 

Referring to John E. Muhlfeld’s letter in the December 17 
issue of the Railway Age discussing the subject of coupler 
flexibility, I do not quite follow his explanation of the neces- 
sity for the present standard 3%4-in. top clearance between the 
coupler shank and the striking casting. The vertical contact 
of a 9-in. type D knuckle and the face of the adjacent coupler 
under buff is symmetrical above and below the center line of 
draft, so that if the opposing couplers are held by their re- 
spective carriers truly horizontal and at the same height from 
the rail, they are no more likely to buckle upward than down- 
ward, regardless of top clearance. If one or both coupler heads 
are drooping, then under either pull or buff they will lift into 
approximately correct alinement, but this is not buckling and 
only demonstrates the necessity for proper carrier design and 
maintenance. The buckling of two couplers under buff is not 
a desirable performance to be encouraged by providing excess 
clearance. 

If the present 3-in. top clearance is maintained in order 
that the coupler from a loaded car may angle upward to 
aline itself with the coupler of a light car riding at a higher 
center line of draft, then what provision is there for the 
downward angle which the latter coupler is just as anxious 
to assume? This inequality of permissible vertical movement 
above and below the center line of draft results in top and 
bottom edge contact between coupler knuckles. To insure as 
far as possible flat bearing between knuckles under pull, or 
knuckles and coupler faces under buff, either the top clearance 
should be reduced to the practicable minimum or the coupler 
carriers should be flexibly supported so that they will yield 
downward an equivalent amount. 

Mr. Muhlfeld seems to intimate that the relation between 
the center of gravity of the center sills and the center line 
of draft has something to do with buckling of couplers or the 
compensation therefor. This might be so with flexible wooden 
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sills, but it is difficult to see how the location of the theoretical 
neutral axis can in any way influence coupler behavior. 

In Mr, Muhlfeld’s sixth paragraph he mentions the necessity 
of providing for the unavoidable twisting of the coupler shank 
with reference to the underframe. ‘The slots through which 
the standard 1%-in. key passes are nominally 154-in. and this, 
provides not only for commercial assembly, but for an ade- 
quate amount of relative coupler twist. A hasty calculation 
shows that with the horizontal yoke attachments having outside 
cheek plates and a coroler with a butt approximately 9 in. 
wide, the coupler may twist in excess of 1 deg. 14 min. with 
reference to the sills, through the utilization of the available 
% in. vertical clearance in the cheek plate slots and in the 
coupler shank key slot, while the angularity caused by a tilted 
car body, with all side bearing clearance taken up on the low 
side and with three times as much truck spring deflection on 
that side as on the other, is appreciably less than the available 
angular movement of one shank only. Unless the adjacent 
car body rolls the maximum amount in the opposite direction, 
the total twisting clearance of two couplers and their attach- 
ments would be available, or more than twice the amount neces- 
sary to avoid any cramping from torsional mcvemert 

Donatp S. Barrows, 
Vice-president, The Gould Coupler Company. 


Books and Articles of Special 
Interest to Railroaders 


(Compiled by Elizabeth Cullen, Reference Librarian, 
Bureau of Railway Economics, Washington, D. C.) 


Books and Pamphlets 


Serving a Great City, by L. A. Downs. “New Orleans and 
the Illinois Central System have a common history that extends 
tarther back than the memory of any member of the audience.” 
P. 4. 11 p. Pub. by Illinois Central System, Chicago, Ill. Apply. 

State Regulation of Motor Vehicle Common Carrier Business 
1928 Edition. Includes general discussion of subject and digest 
of State laws in force January 1, 1928, 39 p. Pub. by Motor 
Vehicle Conference Committee, New York City. Apply. 

R.A.C.A. Commodity Classification 1928 Edition, Effective 
Jan, 1, 1928. Prepared by a subcommittee of the Railway Ac- 
counting Officers Association’s Committee on Freight Accounts 
with the collaboration of representatives of the Bureau of 
Statistics and Bureau of Traffic, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, 216 p. Pub. by Railway Accounting Officers Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C. $1. 

The Mississippi Valley Flood—1927, prepared by a special 
committee of the American Railway Engineering Association. 
Another edition, revised to Jan. 1, 1928, of the remarkable 
report that received extended mention in the Ratlway Age of 
Sept. 17, 1927. Issued as Bulletin No. 303 (Part 2) January, 
1928. President Coolidge’s fleet control message of December 
8, 1927 included. 111, 35 p. maps. illus. Pub. by American 
Railway Engineering Association, Chicago, Ill. $1. 


Periodical Articles 


Do Railroads Want a Quarrel with the Public? A Selfish 
Attitude on Rates by Some Will Mar a Fine Record, by Homer 
Hoch. Country Gentleman, February, 1928, p. 8, 115. 

By Sledge to the Middle Ages, by Eleanor Lattimore. Part 
II. Suggested for those who want a comfortable way of find- 
ing out what life is like to have great expanses of territory 
and no railroads. Atlantic Monthly, February, 1928, p. 180-189. 

Military Transport Vehicles—Recent Development and their 
Commercial Significance, by Capt. C. H. Kuhne. An illustrated 
article on types of motor vehicles developed to transport troops 
and supplies whether there is a recognizable road or not and 
their possible adaptations to commercial freight transport. 
Journal of Institute of Transport, January, -1928, p. 160-170. 

Le Transsaharien dans l'Afrique au XXe Siecle, by Henri 
Porin. A history of the projects for Trans-Saharan railways, 
effects of new systems of transport on desert travel, the mili- 
tary, economic and political value of the railway, and the rail- 
way and modern civilization in Africa. Revue Economique In- 
ternationale, December, 1927, p. 407-433. 
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Looking Backward — 











Fifty Years Ago 


During the year 1877 the Boston & Albany charged an aver- 
age of 1.21 cents per ton per mile for transporting freight. 
This represents a decline of 66 per cent in freight charge per 
ton per mile since 1865 when the average rate was 3.55 cents.— 
Railway Age, February 7, 1878. 


A number of taxpayers of the City of Cincinnati, Ohio, which 
has already invested more than $16,000,000 in the Cincinnati 
Southern [now the Cincinnati, New Orleans and Texas Pa- 
cific], have organized to protest against the further levying of 
a tax to raise $3,275,522 with which to complete the railroad to 
Chattanooga, Tenn.—Railway Age, February 7, 1878. 


The last rail on the Rochester & State Line [now the Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh] was laid near Salamanca, N. Y., on 
January 29, completing the line of 108 miles between Rochester, 
N. Y., and Salamanca. This railroad now provides a connec- 
tion between the Atlantic & Great Western [now part of the 
Erie] and the New York Central & Hudson River [now the 
New York Central].—Raitlroad Gazette, February 1, 1878. 


Chauncey M. Depew, general counsel of the New York Cen- 
tral & Hudson River, addressed a special meeting of the New 
York Chamber of Commerce on January 30, answering a num- 
ber of speakers who deplored the unsatisfactory relations ex- 
isting between merchants and the railroads and others who 
complained of the deficient railroad terminal facilities at New 
York City.—Railroad Gazette, February 1, 1878. 


Twenty-Five Years Ago 


Interstate Commerce Commission statistics for the year ended 
June 30, 1901, show that the average state tax per mile on 
railways was $261. The highest tax existed in Massachusetts, 
where it amounted to $1,366 per mile. In practically every 
state the figures show an increase over those of the previous 
year.—Railway Age, February 6, 1903. 


For the purpose of relieving the freight congestion on its 
lines the Pennsylvania has withdrawn its 20-hour special train 
between New York and Chicago. At the same time the con- 
gestion on the Lehigh Valley has been cleared and that railroad 
has restored its Black Diamond Express.—Railroad Gazette, 
February 6, 1903. 


Previous records for runs of more than a mile were broken 
by the Empire State Express of the New York Central & 
Hudson River on January 29 when it covered 7.29 miles between 
Palmyra, N. Y., and Macedon in 4 minutes, or an average of 
109.35 m.p.h.—Railway and Engineering Review, February 7, 
1903. 


Ten Years Ago 


To provide for rail movement of food and supplies con- 
signed to the French, British and Italian governments arrange- 
ments have been made for the concentration of these shipments 
and their movement to the Atlantic seaboard in solid trainloads 
from Chicago, East St. Louis, Buffalo and Pittsburgh.—Rail- 
way Review, February 2, 1918. 

An order looking toward economy of expenditure of railroad 
operating revenues during the war was issued by Director Gen- 
eral McAdoo on January 28. He directed that operating reve- 
nues shall not be expended for the payment of agents who are 
employed to influence legislation, for the payment of expense: 
of associations of carriers unless approved in advance or for 
any political purpose—Railway Age, February 1, 1918. 





























Odds and Ends of Railroading 








The United States government, 
not to be outdone by individuals, 
has had prepared by the Bureau of 
Railway Economics a_ bibliography 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad.— 
From a news note in The Bookman. 

We feel sure that it will be news to Dr. Parmelee and his 
associates, and to railroad men generally, to hear that the 
Bureau has been taken over by Uncle Sam. 

Fortunately, says the Dellas Morning News, the locomotive 
engineer has no one in his cab but the fireman; therefore he 
doesn’t try to drive with one hand. 


The drummer en route 
Repairs to the smoker— 
Just simply to smoke? 
Well hardly, the joker! 


Do You Know Others as Odd? 


One of the oddest nicknames for a railway is prevalent in 
Texas, where the San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf (now part of 
the Missouri Pacific) has been known from its inception as 
the “Sausage,” due probably to its initials, S. A. U. & G. 


Our Literary Quest 
“Referring to your item about the influence of Charles 
Dickens in the naming of railroad stations in your issue of 
January 21,” writes H. M. Waybright, “There is also a 
Trotwood, Ohio, on the the P.R.R. taken from David Copper- 
field by an admirer of Dickens seventy years ago.” 


Silver Lining Department 
Rates. on the transportation of hippopotamuses, rhinocer- 
oses, zebras, alligators, monkeys, snakes and others of their 
zoological kin are too low, and may be revised upward, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has ruled. Well, thank 
goodness, there are some kinds of animals not produced in 
the Hoch-Smith constituency. 


Know Anything About This Clock? 


The office of the general superintendent of the Baltimore & 
Ohio at Pittsburgh contains a clock of mystery. It is a huge 
affair and the cabinet is encased in solid walnut. Watchmakers 
who have examined it state that it dates from the Revolutionary 
War period and is at least 150 years old. Despite its advanced 
age, however, the clock keeps remarkably good time. It has 
been in the general superintendent’s office since 1901, when the 
B. & O. took over the Pittsburgh & Western, but its history 
prior to that time is unknown. 


Famous Frisco Fuller Family 


The entry of the St. Louis-San Francisco in the railway fam- 
ily lists, not only shows a long service record but is also allitera- 
tive. F. A. Fuller and his six sons were all Frisco employees. 
The father and one of the sons are dead, but the remaining five 
brothers are still in Frisco service. The father began work 
with the Frisco in 1884 and remained in continued service for 
‘3 years until his death last year. Ed, Ivan and Harry are 
machinists, Herman is a switchman, LeRoy is traveling pas- 
enger agent, and Bert, the deceased brother, was a brakeman. 


57 Years Without a Mishap 


Benjamin Locke, who at the age of 70, has just retired from 
S position as locomotive engineman on the Delaware, Lacka- 
anna & Western, after 57 years of continuous service with 
‘nat company, is certified by the railroad company as having 
served all these years without a single unfavorable mark on his 
ecord, without any personal injury and without ever having 
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had a wreck. The statement does not say how long he has 
been running a locomotive, but he began as a wood passer, and 
apparently has been in the locomotive service throughout his 
career. He ran between Hoboken, N. J., and Easton, Pa. 


From Observation to Action 


H. L. Stewart, of the Southern Pacific is probably the 


only man in the.country who started out as a newspaper re- 
porter and finished on the right hand side of a locomotive 
cab. Stewart, who is now running a passenger train on 
the Houston division, was a reporter and sports writer on 
St. Louis newspapers for a time, later working on San An- 
tonio newspapers. He has been in S. P. service for 30 years. 


A Railroad Man Without a Country 


A. L. Becker, architect for the Gulf Coast Lines, is probably 
the only railway officer who was, for a short time, a man with- 
out a country. He was born in Trieste, on the Adriatic Sea, 
which was then part of Austria. Shortly before the world 
war he came to this country and has remained here since. In 
the meantime, however, Italy had taken over Trieste. When 
Becker applied for his United States citizenship papers, shortly 
after the war, considerable difficulty developed. He was not 
an Austrian, since his birthplace was not now in Austrian ter- 
ritory, and certainly he was not an Italian, since, while his 
home was in Italian territory, he had never lived under an 
Italian regime. What was he? The government authorities 
settled the question for him by making him an American 
citizen. 


First Automobile to Reach 
Key West Under Own Power 


Claude Nolan, driving a LaSalle car on December 23 tnd 24, 
traversed the track of the Florida East Coast from the main- 
land to Key West, traveling some of the time as fast as 40 
miles an hour. He had with him a companion who alternated 
with him at the steering wheel every 15 minutes. The spaces 
between the ties measured from 3% inches to 6 inches, and the 
accounts say that even at high speed the shocks to the tires 
were quite severe. And on one of the bridges (seven miles 
long) three tires were blown out. The rubber was badly cut 
by the spikes. After one rear wheel had run off the end of a 
tie, speed was somewhat diminished, but jolting was corres- 
pondingly increased. The car endured the trip remarkably well, 
no replacements being required except tires and one shock- 
absorber strap. Reporters and photographers observed the ex- 
hibition from small islands and from boats. 


“Off Agin, On Agin, Gone Agin” 


Nearly everyone has heard some mention made of the fa- 
mous Finnigan, but not everyone knows how it all began. 
Many years ago, in “Life,” S. W. Gilliland wrote the railway 
poem which was destined to make Finnigan famous. There are 
many verses to the poem, dealing with the troubles that Section 
Foreman Finnigan had with Superintendent Flannigan. The 
latter insisted that Finnigan make his reports short and snappy, 
and Finnigan in reporting a derailment, finally complied, as re- 
lated in the last verse: 


He wuz shantyin’ thin, wuz Finnigin, 

As miny a railroader’s been agin, 

An’ the shmoky ol’ lamp wuz burnin’ bright 
In Finnigan’s shanty all that night— 

Bilin’ down his repoort, wuz Finnigin! 
An’ he writed like this: “Musther Flannigan: 
Off agin. On agin. 

Gone agin.—Finnigin.” 





Tut AMERICAN 
TREATING will hold its first semi-annual 


meeting on February 16 and 17 at the 


Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, Que. 


Tne Battimore & Onto RAILROAD Ac- 
COUNTING AssocraATION, INc.,  (head- 
quarters Baltimore, Md.) on January 
20, installed for the ensuing year the 
following officers: John C, McCahan, 
president; William R. Heartt, vice presi- 
dent; Ethelbert Hall, secretary, and R. 
H. English, treasurer. 


SenAToR COPELAND, OF New York, has 
introduced in the Senate a _ resolution, 
S. Res. 127, directing the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to report to the Senate 
its opinion in respect to the feasibility 
of requiring each railroad subject to the 
interstate commerce act to establish a 
pension fund for its employees, and to 
include in the report, if in the opinion 
of the commission such project is feas- 
ible, a statement of the plan, for estab- 
lishing such a fund, which the commis- 
sion deems most suitable. 


REPRESENTATIVE YON. OF FLoripa, has 
introduced in the House a resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the House that the 
Pullman surcharge should be “immed- 
iately abated and discontinued until such 
time as reduction of freight on agricul- 
tural products shall require same to be 
reinstated.” A preamble apparently at- 
tempts to say that the commission has 
kept the surcharge in effect “because other 
adjustments of freight rates demand 
more prompt attention” but that the com- 
mission has subsequently refused to re- 
duce freight rates on agricultural pro- 
ducts. 


Government Wants Southern Ry. 
Building 


President Coolidge, on January 30, 
through the budget bureau, asked Congress 
for an immediate appropriation of $2,- 
680,000 for the purchase of the general 
office building of the Southern Railway 
and the land on which it is located at 
Thirteenth street and Pennsylvania ave- 
nue, in Washington. This is part of the 
triangle from Pennsylvania avenue south 
to the Mall, the purchase of which Con- 
gress recently authorized. The govern- 
ment proposes to use the Southern build- 
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ing pending the completion of work on 
certain new public buildings. No an- 
nouncement has yet been made by the 
railway company of its intenticns as to 
the location of a new office. 


Denver Decision on Firemen’s 
Wages Sustained 

The decision of four arbitrators at 
Denver, December 17, granting  in- 
creased wages to fireman and hostlers 
on western railways was upheld by the 
United States District Court at Chicago 
on February Judge George A. Car- 
penter sustaining the motion of the 
firemen’s brotherhood to dismiss the 
petition of the railways asking the court 
to impeach the award. The increase 
will be binding on the railways unless 
appealed to a higher court before Feb- 
ruary 10. 


Railroads Planning to Do Express 
Business Themselves 


The Association of Railway Execu- 
tives is laying plans to have the ex- 
press business of the country carried 
on wholly by the railroads and the ac- 
tion thus far taken indicates that within 
a year from the present time the Amer- 
ican Railway Express Company will 
be bought out, or in case this is not 
done, a new company will be formed. 
A committee is now circularizing the 
roads to determine what percentage are 
in favor of the project, but extensive 
informal assent seems to be already as- 
sured. Many or most of the contracts 
of railroads with the express company 
terminating in February, 1929, contain 
an option looking to the purchase of the 
express company’s property. Stocks of 
the Adams Express Company and of 
the American Railway Express have 
advanced in the market recently, the 
former from 195 to 295 and the latter 
from 110 to 135. 


Testimonial Dinner to T. P. 
Artaud 


Members of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission attended a dinner on January 
26 in honor of T. P. Artaud, who has 
resigned as supervisor of land appraisals 
and executive assistant of the commis- 
sion’s bureau of valuation, to become di- 
rector of research for the National As- 
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the New York Central at West P 










sociation of Owners of Railroad and Pub- 
lic Utility Securities, with office at Wash- 
ington. The dinner was given by his 
associates in the land appraisal section 
and Chairman Campbell presided as 
toastmaster. Mr. Artaud had been as- 
sociated with the bureau since the begin- 
ning of the valuation work in January, 
1914, and served on the advisory commit- 
tee having to do with the promulgation 
of rules and procedures. In 1921 he was 
appointed executive assistant in addition 
to his duties as supervisor of land ap- 
praisals. Before going to the commission 
Mr. Artaud was assistant general man- 
ager of the Hudson & Manhattan. 


Brookhart Proposes Government 
Own Coal and Railroads 


Senator Brookhart, of Iowa, has in- 
troduced in Congress a bill, S. 2826, “to 
prevent monopoly in the production, trans- 
portation and sale of anthracite coal”, 
by providing for the acquisition by the 
government by lease, purchase or con- 
demnation, of lands containing coal, 
leasing lands for mining, and the con- 
struction or acquisition of railroad facili- 
ties for the transportation and delivery 
of the coal, “in order to prevent dis- 
crimination in transportation service or 
rates against such lessees.” The bill would 
authorize the appointment of a Federal 
Coal Commission to exercise the powers 
proposed in the bill, including the ad- 
ministration of the railroads that may 
be acquired, charging “a rate,’ which in 
its judgment shall be sufficient to pay an 
annual return of 4 per cent upon the cost 
of acquisition or construction, plus the 
cost of operation, depreciation, and a sink- 
ing fund payment to pay for the cost in 
25 years. However, no freight rate is to 
be charged which is higher than those 
charged by other railroads. The bill would 
appropriate $50,000,000 for the purpose. 


Southern Pacific Officers Held in 
Contempt 

Federal Judge J. C. Hutcheson of Texas 
in a decision handed down on January 
28, held four officers of the Southern 
Pacific lines in Texas and Louisiana in 
contempt of court for violation of an 
injunction issued August 3, 1927, forbid- 
ding them to interfere with employees’ 
union activities. A request for this in- 
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junction was made of the court by the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, follow- 
ing the failure of an arbitration board 
to reach an agreement on an increased 
wage scale. The brotherhood objected to 
the efforts of the railway to form an 
organization of clerks confined to its own 
lines. Earlier testimony before the court 
brought out the fact that a majority 
of the clerks were members of the com- 
pany association and railroad attorneys 
declared that the railroad had recognized 
that organization under the provisions of 
the Railway Labor Law. The Southern 
Pacific officers cited were: H. M. Lull, 
executive vice-president; G. S. Waid, 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Texas lines; J. G. Torian, assistant 
to the vice-president and general manager, 
and W. R. Mann, assistant superintendent 
of the El Paso division. 


To Study Changes in Economic 
Currents 


Secretary Hoover, of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, has announced the 
appointment of a committee of leading 
business men and economists, whose 
names will be announced later, to super- 
vise a far-reaching inquiry into the 
changes in economic currents in the 
country. Private individuals have sub- 
scribed the necessary money to enable 
the committee to pay the expenses of the 
Bureau of Economic Research, of New 
York, to make the fact-finding back- 
ground, and the co-operation of the De- 
partment of Commerce will be given. It 
is proposed, according to the announce- 
ment, “to determine facts with regard to 
such questions as the shifts in employ- 
“ment, changes in methods of production 
in industry and agriculture, and in distri- 
bution, shifts in relative price levels and 
profits, movements in the business cycle, 
shifts in standards of living, foreign trade 
and foreign credits, and other allied sub- 
jects which bear upon an understanding 
of the general business situation of the 
country. It is expected that the inquiry 
will take some months and it will be 
made of the most exhaustive order.” 


Lehigh Valley to Test the Term 
“Reasonable” 


The Transportation Act (1920) in the 
clause directing the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to make railroad rates which 
will or should produce a fair return, 
stipulates (Section 15-a, Paragraph 2) 
that the railroad management must be 
honest, efficient, etc., “and make reason- 
able expenditures for * * * structures and 
equipment ;” but when the reasonableness 
of an expenditure is disputed, as for ex- 
ample, by the authorities of a state, the 
statute leaves a question. 

The Lehigh Valley, having agreed with 
the New Jersey State Highway Commis- 
sion on the abolition of a grade crossing, 
was about to begin the work when the 
Board of Public Utility Commissioners of 
the State,. over-ruling the highway com- 
mission, called upon the road to adopt 
another plan, costing nearly twice as 
much. At this the road demurred and 


entered a suit against the Public Utility 
Commissioners. 


This suit, decided against 
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the road in the lower court, is now be- 
fore the United States Supreme Court. 
The argument of the road is that, as 
Congress has undertaken to provide a fair 
return to the carriers, based on reasonable 
expenditures for structures, a state regu- 
latory body may not rightfully call for 
expenditures in excess of what may be 
deemed reasonable by the federal author- 
ity; such action would defeat the purpose 
of Congress to balance revenue and ex- 
penditures. 


Radio on Chesapeake & Ohio 
Freights 

Extensive experiments have been made 
on the James River Division of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio with radio appar- 
atus for communicating between the 
locomotive and caboose on long freight 
trains, the apparatus having been in- 
stalled a few weeks ago by the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Loud speakers are used with suc- 
cess, though there is some fading when 
passing over or near steel truss bridges, 
and in tunnels. The route over which 
the tests are being made, has many curves, 
several bridges, and three tunnels. The 
engine and caboose are seldom within 
sight of each other and frequently it is 
impossible on long trains to give and re- 
ceive hand or lantern signals. The tests 
show considerable fading in tunnels, the 
volume reaching a minimum when the 
train is about two-thirds through, then 
gradually ascending to normal as the por- 
tal is reached. Fading also is perceptible 
along the sides of high cliffs and in deep 
cuts or when passing between high build- 
ings connected by steel bridges spanning 
the tracks. Conversation, however, is 
maintained by the use of headphones. All 
kinds of weather, except lightning have 
been encountered without disturbing com- 
munication. 


Railroad Division A.S.M.E., to 
hold two meetings in March 
The Railroad Division of the Amer- 

ican Society of Mechanical Engineers is 

scheduled to hoid two meetings during 

March with the Metropolitan Section of 


* 
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the Society. The program for the March 
1 meeting promises to be of unique and 
exceptional interest to all the engineering 
professions. The proper title for this 
meeting should be Explorers’ Night. 
Earl Hanson, a graduate in mechanical 
engineering, University of Wisconsin, 
Class of 1922, who has made two trips to 
Iceland, will present a paper on engi- 
neering and progress in modern Iceland. 
Vilhajalmur Stefansson, the noted Arctic 
explorer, has also promised to be present 
at the meeting, either to discuss Mr. 
Hanson’s paper or give additional inform- 
ation on this ancient country which has 
now developed into the modern age of 
engineering and machinery. A number 
of other well-known explorers have been 
invited to attend the meeting. 

The second meeting is also a joint 
meeting with the Metropolitan Section and 
the various student branches in the 
Metropolitan area. At this meeting an 
award will be presented to the student 
who has written the best technical paper 
during the past year, and the final re- 
port of the Railroad Division, Sub-Com- 
mittee on Professional Service, on the 
mechanical engineer in the railroad and 
railway supply industries will be pre- 
sented and discussed. A number of 
well-known mechanical engineers in both 
industries have been invited to discuss 
this report. An invitation has also been 
extended to special apprentices and me- 
chanical department officers to attend this 
meeting and discuss the report. Both 
meetings are to be held in the Engineer- 
ing Society's Building, 29 West 39th 
street, New York. 


Reading Gets Motor Coach 
Charter 


The governor of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania has approved of the Reading 
Transportation Company for a corporate 
charter authorizing it to operate motor 
vehicles in that state. The incorporators 
are officers of the Reading Railway and 
it is their intention, if authority can be 
secured, to transfer their interest in the 
newly formed company to the railway. 

This action by the governor terminates 
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Checkerboard Wall at Marcus Hook, Pa.—Looking West 


Concrete wall six feet high, 18 inches thick and about 50 ft. long, where a grade crossing over the main 
tracks of the Philadelphia-Washington line of the Pennsylvania, has been abolished. There are two 


walls, one on each side of the railroad. 
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a case which has been before the public 
authorities and the courts of Pennsyl- 
vania for almost two years. The appli- 
cation for charter was approved by the 
Public Service Commission almost two 
years ago and passed on to Gifford Pin- 
chot, then governor of the Common- 
wealth, for final approval, which he re- 
fused to give. His term expiring at the 
end of 1926, the Reading renewed its ap- 
plication, which was again approved by 
the Public Service Commission. Trolley 
lines in the territory then sought a re- 
straining otder from the courts to prohibit 
the granting of the charter. A few days 
ago the Supreme Court of the Common- 
wealth ruled against the protestants and 
this action was followed almost immed- 
iately by an act of approval on the part 
of the governor. 

The company, however, must still secure 
authority from the Public Service Com- 
mission for each motor coach route which 
it wishes to establish. Several such ap- 
plications are now pending before the 
commission, 

The employees of one of the electric 
lines which is consistently opposing the 
Reading’s attempt to embark on motor 
coach operation have been on strike since 
last October. This company had author- 
ity to operate motor coaches paralleling 
its trolley lines for “emergency service” 
only. Under this authority it has been 
operating continuously on the highways 
since the beginning of the strike. The 
Reading has asked the Public Service 
Commission for a “cease and desist” order 
against the electric line, alleging that the 
term “emergency” does not contemplate 
extended operation over a _ period of 
months. A hearing on this application 
will be given in Harrisburg on February 
9 


Begin Lake Cargo Rate Case 
Argument 


A two-day oral argument before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission was 
begun on February 1 in the lake cargo 
coal rate case, in which the commission 
has suspended a 20-cent reduction pro- 
posed by the roads serving the southern 
coal fields on bituminous coal to the 
lake ports, to meet a corresponding re- 
duction ordered by the commission last 
year from the Pennsylvania and Ohio 
fields. The reduction was supported by 
counsel for the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
Louisville & Nashville and Norfolk & 
Western, coal operators from the south- 
ern district and representatives of the 
consumers in the Northwest, while it 
was opposed by representatives of the 
coal operators of Ohio and Pennsylvania 
and to some extent by the northern 
roads, although the latter said that the 
commission ought to solve the problem 
by restoring the rate situation as it was 
before it ordered the reduction in their 
rates last summer Counsel for the 
southern roads said that the proposed 
rates are greater than minimum reason- 


able rates and would throw no burden 
on other traffic, but that it would not 
be fair to use them as standards by 


which to measure other rates. 
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Meetings and Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, 
date: of next or regular meetings and places of 
meetings. 


Arr Braxe Assocration.—T. L. Burton, 165 
gg New York City. Annual conven- 
tion, 1-4, 1928, Detroit, Mich. Exhibit 
by "aie rake Appliance Association. 


Arr Brake Appiiance Assocration.—Charles R. 
Busch, Buffalo Brake Beam Co., 32 Nassau 


St., New York. Meets with Air Brake As- 
sociation. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT TRAFFIC 
Orricers.—J. D. Gowin, 112 W. Adams St., 
Chicago. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL BaGGAGE 


Duncan, 332 S. Michigan 


Acents.—E. t 
Next meeting, April 1928, Bi- 


Ave., Chicago. 
loxi, Miss. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
Orricers.—W. Hope, C. R. R. of N. J., 

143 Liberty St., New York. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RarILRoaD SuPERIN- 
TENDENTS.—J. Rothschild, Room 400, Union 
Station, St. Louis, Mo. Annual conven- 
tion, June 12-15, 1928, Memphis, Tenn. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
Dininc Cars.—L. M. Jones, supt. of sleeping 
Annual meeting, October, 1928, Havana, 
Cuba. 

American Exectric Rattway AssociaTion.—J. 
W. Welsh, 292 Madison Ave., New York. 
Annual convention, Sept. 22-28, Cleveland 
Public Auditorium, Cleveland, Ohio. 

TINNERS’ 

ASSOCIArION.— 


CoppeEr- 
AND Pipe Fitters’ 


SMITHS’ 

C. Borcherdt, 202 North Hamlin Ave., Chi- 

cago. 

American Rattway Assocration.—H. J. Forster 

30 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 

Division 1.—Operating. —J. C. Caviston, 36 
Vesey St., New York. 

Freight Station Section (including former 
activities of American Association of 
Freight Agents)—R. Wells, Freight 


Illinois Central Railroad, Chicago. 


Agent, 
Cavis 


Medical and Surgical Section.—J. 
ton, 30 Vesey St., New York. 

Protective Section (including former activities 
of the American Railway Chief Special 
Agents and Chiefs of Police Association) 
—J. €. Caviston, 30 Vesey St., New York. 

Safety Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 Vesey St., 
New York. Annual meeting, May 16 and 
17, 1928, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Telegraph ‘and Telephone Section (including 
former activities of the Association of 
Railroad Telegraph Superintendents)—W. 


A. Fairbanks, 30 Vesey St., New York. 
‘Next meeting, Sept. 18-20, 1928, San Fran- 
cisco 


Division II.—Transportation (including for- 
mer activities of the Association of Trans- 
portation and Car Accounting Officers) .— 
G. W. Covert, 431 South Dearborn St., 


Chicago. 
Division III.—Traffic, J. Gottschalk, 143 
Liberty St., New York. 


Division IV.—Engineering, E. H. Fritch, 431 
South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. An- 
nual meeting, March 6-8, 1928, Palmer 
House, Chicago. Exhibit by National Rail- 
way Appliances Association. 

Construction and Maintenance Section.—E. 
H. Fritch. 

Electrical Section.—E. H. Fritch. 

Signal Section (including former ey 
of the Railway Signal ma -- 
Balliect, 30 Vesey St., New York. ph 
meeting, March 5 and 6, 1928, Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago. 

Division V.—Mechanical (including former 
activities of the Master Car Builders’ As- 
sociation and the American Railway Mas- 
ter Mechanics’ Association).—V. R. Haw- 
thorne, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill Annual a June 20- 27, 1928, 
Atlantic City, J. Exhibit by Railway 
Supply om Association. 

Equipment Painting Section (including for- 
mer activities of the Master Car and Lo- 
comotive Painters’ Association) —V. R. 
Hawthorne, 431 South Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago. 

Division VI.—Purchase and Stores (includ- 
ing former activities of the Railway Store- 
keepers’ Association).—W. J. Farrell, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. ion meet- 
ing, June 20-22, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Division VII. —Freight Claims (including 
former activities of the Freight Claims 
Association).—Lewis Pilcher, 431 South 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. Annual meet- 
ing, June 5-8, 1928, Detroit, Mich. 

Car Servies Division. — A. Buch, 17th and 
H W., Washington, D. C. 

Motor "coat Division.— George M. 
Campbell, American Railway Association, 
30 Vesey St., N. Y. Next meeting, 
Atlantic City, N. J., 


June. 





February 4, 1928 


AMERICAN Rartroap Bripce anp BuILpiInG Asso- 
ciation.—C. A. Lichty, C. & N. W. Ry., 
319 N. Waller Ave., Chicago. Annual con 
vention, Oct. 23-25, 1928, Statler Hotel, Bos 
ton. Exhibit by Bridge and Building Suppl; 
Men’s Association. 

AMFRICAN Rattway DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 
R. Walker, agricultural agent, M-K-1 
Railroad, Dallas, Tex. Annual convention 
May, 1928, Miami, Fla. 

AMERICAN Rarttway ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION 
—(Works in co-operation with the American 
Railway Association, Division IV). E. H 
Fritch, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Annual meeting, March 6-8, 1928, Palmer 
House, Chicago. Exhibit by National Rail 
way Appliances Association. 

ee | Rattway Toor soa Assocta- 
Tion.—G. G. Macina, C. M. & P. Ry., 
11402 Calumet Ave., Chicago. PB con 
vention, August 29-31, 1928, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago. Exhibit by Supply Association of 
the American Railway Tool Foremen’s Asso 
ciation.—Secretary: E. H. Lunde, Federal 
Machinery Sales Co., Chicago. 

AMERICAN SHORT LINE KaiLROAD AssOcIATION.— 
T. F. Whittelsey, 1319-21 F St. N. W., 
Washington, D. C 

AMERICAN Socrety OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.— 
Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 33th St., New York 
Railroad Division, Marion B. Richardson, 
Associate Mechanical Editor, Railway Age, 
30 Church St., New York. 


AMERICAN Woop Preservers’ Associtation.—E. 
J. Stocking, 111 West Washington St., Chi- 
cago. 

AssocraTION OF Rartway Crarm Acents.—H. D. 
Morris, District Claim Agent, Northern Pa- 
cific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. Next meeting, 
June, 1928, Omaha, Neb. 


ASSCCIATION oF Rattway ELectricat ENGINEERS. 
—Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. & N. W., Room 
413, C. & . W. Station, Chicago, Next 
convention, Oct. 23-26, Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago. Exhibit by Railway Electrical Supply 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

ASSOCIATION OF Rarttway Executives.—Stanley 
J. Strong, 17th and H Sts., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

AssoctaTION OF Rattway Suprry Men.—C. F. 
Weil, American Brake Shoe & Fdy. Co., 
332 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. Meets with 
International Railway General Foremen’s As- 
sociation. 

LxipcGeE aNpD Buritptinc Suprty Men’s Assocta- 
tion.—W. D. Waugh, Detroit Graphite Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. Annual exhibit at conven- 
tion of American Railway Bridge and Build, 
ing Association. 

Canapian Rattway Crius,—C. R. Crook, 129 
Charron St., Montreal, Que. 

Car ForemMen’s Association or Curcaco,—Aaron 
Kline, 626 North Pine Ave., Chicago. Regu- 
lar meetings, 2nd Monday in month, except 
June, July and August, Great Northern Ho- 
tel, Chicago. 

Car Foremen’s Association or Los ANGELES.— 
J. W. Krause, 514 East Eighth St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. Regular meetings, second 
Friday of each month, 514 East Eighth St., 
Los Angeles. 

Carn Foremen’s Assocration oF St. Louis, Mo. 
—A. J. Walsh, 5874 Plymouth, Apt. 18, St. 
Louis, Mo. Meetings, first Tuesday of each 
month, except July and August, Broadview 
Hotel, East St. Louis, Il. 

Crentrat Rattway Crius.—Harry D. Vought, 26 
Cortlandt St., New York. Regular meet- 
ings, 2nd Thursday each month, ay June, 
July, August, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Curr IntercHance Car INnsrectors’ AND CAR 
Foremen’s Assocration.—(See Railway Car 
Department Officers’ Association.) 

Crycinnatrt Rattway Cius.—D. R. Boyd, 811 
Union Central Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. Meet- 
ings, 2nd Tuesday in February, May, Sep- 
tember and November. 

Cirvetanp Rattway Crius.— F. L. Frericks, 
14416 Alder Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. Meet 
ings, first Monday each month, except July, 
— September, Hotel Holienden, Cieve- 
and, 

Iy TERNATIONAL Raritroap Master BLacKSMITHS’ 
AssocraTion.—-W. J. Mayer, Michigan Cen- 
tral R. R., Detroit, Mich. Annual _conven- 
tion, August 21-23, 1928, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago. Exhibit by International Railroad 
Master Blacksmiths’ Supply Men’s Associa- 
tion. 

INTERNATIONAL Rat~troaD Master BLacKsMITHS’ 
Suprpty Men’s Assocration.—W. W. Criley, 
Ajax Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O. 

INTERNATIONAL RartroaD Fvet Assocration.—L. 
G. Plant, 80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
Annual convention, May 7-11, 1928, Chicago. 
Exhibit by International Railway Supply 
Men’s Association. 

INTERNATIONAL RatLway GENERAL ForEMEN’s AS- 
SOCIATION.—-Wm. Hall, 1061 W. Wabash 
Ave., Winona, Minn. Annual convention, 
September 4-7, 1928, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL Rattway Svuprty Men’s As- 
socraTion.—W. J. Dickinson, 189 W. Madi- 
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son St., Chicago. Meets with International 
Railway Fuel Association. 

Master Borter Maxers’ Assocration.—Harry D. 
Vought, 26 Cortlandt St., New York. An- 
nual meeting, May 22-25, 1928, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RarLtroap Tie Pro- 
pucers.—E. A. Morse, vice-president, Potosi 
Tie & Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo. Next 
annual convention, April 24-26, 1928, Arling- 
ton Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark. 

NaTIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND UTILI- 
TIES COMMISSIONERS.—James B. Walker, 270 
Madison Ave., New York. Annual conven- 
tion, September, 1928, Glacier National Park, 
Mont. 

NaTIonaL Rarttway APPLIANCES ASSOCIATION.— 
C. W. Kelly, 1014 South Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. Exhibit at A. R. E. A. convention, 
March 5-8, 1928, Coliseum, Chicago. 

NatronaL Sarety Councir.—Steam Railroad 
Section: C. F. Larson, supt. of safety, 
Missouri Pacific, St. Louis, Mo. 

New Encianp Rarrtroap Cius.—W. E. Cade, Jr., 
683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. Regular 
meetings 2nd [luesday in month, excepting 
June, July, August and Septeraber, Copley- 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass. 

New York Rarrtroap Cius.—Harry D. Vought, 
26 Cortlandt St., New York. Regular meet- 
ings, 3rd Friday in month, except June, July 
and August. 

Pactric Rartway Crus.—W. S. Wollner, 64 
Pine St., San Francisco, Cal. Regular meet- 
ings, 2nd Thursday in month, alternateiy in 
San Francisco and Oakland. 

Ratrtway AccountTING OrFicers’ ASSOCIATION.— 
E. R. Woodson, 116 Woodward Building, 
Washington, D. C. Next convention, May 
1-4, 1928, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ratrtway Business AssociaTion.—Frank W. 
Noxon, 1406 Packard Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Raitway Car DepartMent OrFricers’ Assocta- 
tion.—A. S. Sternberg, Belt Ry. of Chicago, 
Polk and Dearborn Sts., Chicago. Supply 
Men’s Association.—B. S. Johnson, W. H. 
Miner, Inc., 209 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. 

Rartway Crus or Pitrssurcu—J. D. Conway, 
515 Grandview Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. Regu- 
lar meetings, 4th Thursday in each month, 
except June, July and August, Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Raitway Evectricat Suppry MANUFACTURERS’ 
AssociaTion.—Edward Wray, 9 S. Clinton 
St., Chicago. Meets’ with Associatinn of 
Railway Electrical Engineers. 

Rattway EguipMentT MANUFACTURERS’ Assoctia- 
TIon.—F. W. Venton, Crane Co., 836 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. Meets with Travel- 
ing Engineers’ Association. 

Rartway Fire Protection Assocration.—R. R. 
Hackett, Baltimore & Ohio R. R., Baltimore, 
Md. Next convention, Oct. 9-11, 1928. 

Rattway Reat Estate Assocration.—C. C. 
Marlor, 208 W. Washington St., Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Rartway Suppty MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
—J. D. Conway, 1841 Oliver Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Meets with Mechanical Division 
and Purchases and Stores Division, Ameri- 
can Railway Association. 

RaiLway TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE 
Assocration.—G. A. Nelson, 30 Church St., 
New York. Meets with Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Section of A. R. A., Division I. 

Rattway Treasury Orricers’ AssociaTion.—L. 
W. Cox, 1217 Commercial Trust Bildg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE oF Way As- 
soctaTion.—T. F. Donahoe, Gen. Supvr. 
Road, Baltimore & Ohio, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Annual convention, September; 1928, Detroit, 

_ Mich. Exhibit by Track Supply Association. 

St. Louis Rartway Crus.—B. W. Frauenthal, 
Union Station, St. Louis, Mo. Regular 
meetings, 2nd Friday in month, except June, 

_ July and August. 

SicnaL APppLIaANce Assocration.—F. W. Ed- 
munds, West Nyack (Rockland Co.), N. Y. 
Meets with A. R. A., Signal Section. 

SouTHEASTERN CARMEN’S INTERCHANGE ASSOCIA- 
tron.—Clyde Kimball, Inman Shops, Atlanta, 

_ Ga. Meets semi-annually. 

SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN Rattway CLus.— 
A. T. Miller, P. O. Box 1205, Atlanta, Ga. 
Regular meetings, 3rd Thursday in January, 
March, May, July, September and November, 
Ansley Hotel, Atlanta. 


SovtHern Association oF Car Service Or- 
Ficers.—R. G. Parks, A. B. & A. Ry., At- 
lanta, Ga. 


Track Suprrty Assocration.—A. H. Todd, Posi- 
tive Rail Anchor Co., 80 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago. Meets with Roadmasters’ and Main- 
tenance of Way Association. 


TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ AssocIaTIon.—W. O 
Thompson, Gen. Supt. R. S., New York Cen- 
tral, Buffalo, N. Y. Annual convention, Oc- 
tober, 1928, Chicago. Exhibit by Railway 
Equipment Manufacturers’ Association. 

Wrstern Rattway Crus.—W. J. Dickinson, 189 

West Madison St., Chicago. Regular meet- 

ings, 3rd Monday each month, except June, 

July and August. 
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Traffic 








Seek Reconsideration of South- 
western Cases 


The western trunk line railroads have 
petitioned the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for a reconsideration and modifi- 
cation of its report and orders in the 
Consolidated Southwestern cases, which, 
they say, “while apparently establishing 
certain limited advances in rates, threat- 
en such sweeping reductions as to impair 
seriously the already inadequate revenues 
of these petitioners.” The petition points 
out that the commission has itself found 
the rate level in western trunk line terri- 
tory to be the lowest in the West. The 
commission is asked to authorize such 
advances in rates as may be necessary to 
remove the undue preferences and pre- 
judices found to exist, to vacate all re- 
quirements that rates to, from, or within 
Kansas or other parts of western trunk 
line territory shall be reduced, to vacate 
the requirement of joint overhead rates 
to or from Kansas and other parts of 
western trunk line territory and the East 
and South, and to grant such other relief 
as they may be found entitled to. 


Two Short Lines to Abandon 
Passenger Service 


The Board of Public Utility Commis- 
sioners of New Jersey has authorized 
the Morristown & Erie to discontinue 
passenger service between Morristown 
and Essex Fells, 10.5 miles, effective 
April 29. This line connects a branch 
of the Erie at Essex Fells with the main 
line of the Lackawanna at Morristown. Its 
territory is well covered with improved 
highways, over which motor coach lines 
operate. In 1920 it handled 147,950 pas- 
sengers bringing in a gross passenger 
revenue of $18,021. In 1926 the number 
of passengers handled had declined to 
47,164 and the gross revenue to $4,531, 
decreases of 68 per cent and 75 per cent 
respectively. 

Another short line railroad in New 
York State, the Genessee & Wyoming, 
10 miles, operating in an easterly di- 
rection from Retsof, has petitioned the 
Public Service Commission of that state 
for permission to discontinue passenger 
service. In 1927 its passenger revenues 
were only $557. 











Foreign Railways 














Disastrous Accident in Burma 


Fifty-two persons killed is the record 
of the wreck of a railroad train in 
Burma, according to press dispatches of 
January 29. A dispatch from Rangoon 
of that date says that a Mandalay-Ran- 
goon train plunged through a bridge, 109 
miles from that city. 


Safety on British Railways 


The number of passengers killed in 
train accidents in Great Britain in 1927, 
was 26, the largest total since 1906. These 
26, however, were killed in three acci- 
dents—two collisions and one derailment. 
As bearing on the risk of being killed in 
a train accident, the Railway Gazette, 
(London) . makes comparisons of the 
years, not by the number of persons but 
by the total number of collisions and de- 
railments which proved fatal to passeng- 
ers; and it finds only 84 of these in the 
present century, or only a fraction over 
three each year, on the average. The 
number of passengers killed in train ac- 
cidents in 1927, was double the number 
(13) reported for 1926. For the ten 
years prior to 1926, the total number of 
passengers killed in train accidents on 
British railways was 78, or an average of 
less than 8 yearly. 


Reserved Seats on German Trains 


During the heavy passenger traffic on 
the German Railroads in the summer 
season reserved seats are purchaseable, ap- 
plicable both to sleeping-car and coach ac- 
commodations, according to Assistant 








Trade Commissioner A. Douglas Cook, 
Berlin. Such place cards are issued usu- 
ally from the station at which the train is 
made up. . They may also be ordered by 
letter or wire by parties planning to board 
the train at intermediate stations. How- 
ever, such place cards are not absolutely 
necessary, as passengers without them are 
seated in the same compartment with pas- 
sengers holding place cards, but the seat 
must be relinquished in favor of any pas- 
senger holding a card for the particular 
seat. As a general rule all seats, except 
two in each compartment, may be reserved 
in advance; the remaining two seats are 
for such travelers as have not purchased 
place cards. Outside the door of each 
compartment are numbers indicating the 
free and reserved seats. 

During the principal traveling season. 
between May and September, 1927, 62,000 
place cards daily were issued on an aver- 
age, and of this number 60 per cent were 
sold for express trains running to and 
from Berlin. During the same _ period, 
cards for sleeping cars were sold on an 
average of 4,800 per night, of which be- 
tween 30 and 40 per cent were for trains 
to and from Berlin. The prices for such 
place cards for both day trains and sleeping 
cars are, as follows: First class, 2 
marks; second class, 1 mark; third class, 
50 pfennigs. 


THe New York CENTRAL has ordered 
100 tons of steel from the Bethlehem Steel 
Company for bridges on its line in West 
Virginia. 














Equipment and 
Supplies 








Locomotives 


Tue Seasoarp Arr LIne is inquiring for 
25 Mikado type locomotives. 


THe Mup Vatiey Loccinc Company, 
Olympia, Wash., has ordered 1 2-6-6-2 
type Mallet locomotive from the Baldwin 
l.ocomotive Works. 


THe Mexican Rattway has ordered 2 
three-cylinder Pacific type locomotives 
trom the American Locomotive Company. 
These locomotives will have 20 in. by 28 
in. cylinders and a total weight in work- 
ing order of 252,000 Ib 


Freight Cars 


THe AMERICAN SMELTING & REFINING 
ComMPANY is inquiring for 60 gondola cars. 


Tue Bancor & Aroostook will build 
100 single sheathed box cars in its shops 
at Derby, Me. 


Tue H. C. Frick Coxe Company has 
placed orders for the repair of 274 freight 
cars with the Greenville Steel Car Com- 
pany, and 93 with its own shops. 


THe Carnecie Steet Company has 
ordered 15 tank cars from the Petroleum 
Iron Works and 35 from the Standard 
‘Tank Car Company. 


THe CeENTRAL OF GeorGIA has ordered 
506 gondola cars from the Tennessee Coal 
Iron & Railroad Company. Inquiry for 
this equipment was reported in the Raii- 
way Age of January 7. 


THe Woopwarp Iron Company has 
ordered 50 mine cars from the American 
Car & Foundry Company. Inquiry for 
this equipment was reported in the Raii- 
way Age of December 3. 


THe CHesapeaAKe & Onto has ordered 
300 seventy-ton hopper car bodies from 
the Richmond Car Works and 200 from 
the American Car & Foundry Company. 
Inquiry for this equipment was reported 
in the Ratlway Age of January 14. 


Passenger Cars 


Tue Lone Istanp has ordered 10 
coaches from the American Car & Foun- 
dry Company. 


Tue Sr. Lours-San Francisco has 
ordered 15 combination steel baggage and 
mail cars and 5 steel baggage cars, all 70 
ft. in length, from the American Car & 
Foundry Company. Inquiry for this equip- 
ment was reported in the Railway Age of 
December 25. 


Tue NAsuHvILLE, CHaTTANooca & Sr. 
Louis has ordered 2 steel combination 
passenger and baggage cars and 2 steel 
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baggage cars, all to be 70 ft. long, from 
the American Car & Foundry Company. 
Inquiry for this equipment was reported 
in the Railway Age of December 30. 


Machinery and Tools 


THe CANADIAN Paciric has ordered two 
100-ton wrecking cranes from the Indus- 
trial Brownhoist Corporation. 


Tue Cuicaco, MirwauKkee & Sr. Pau 
is inquiring for one punching machine 
and one double wheel grinder. 


THe CerntraL or New Jersey has 
ordered an Acme 2-in. double bolt cutter 
from the Niles-Bement-Pond Company. 


Iron and Steel 


Tue LenicgH VALLEY is inquiring for 
400 tons of steel for bridges on its line 
in New York. 


Tue CLEVELAND Union TERMINAL has 
ordered 57,2800 tons of struc‘vral steel 
from the American Bridge Company. 


Tue CentraL or New Jersey has 
ordered 10,830 tons of 130-lb. rail and 
2,664 tons of 100-Ib. rail, from the Beth- 
Ichem Steel Company. 


Tue PENNSYLVANIA is inquiring for 
125 tons of steel for a bridge in Phil- 
adelphia. An order for 200 tons of steel 
has been given to the McClintic-Mar- 


shall Company. 


Tue PENNSYLVANIA is inquiring for 500 
tons of steel for an office building in 
Philadelphia. It ordered 400 tons from 
the MecClintic-Marshall Company for a 
passenger station at Lancaster, Pa. 


Tue Cuesareake & Onto has ordered 
000 tons of steel from the Fort Pitt 
Lridge Works for use in construction 
work being done on its Covington, Ky. 
bridge. 


Tue SouTHERN has ordered 20,555 tons 
ot rail, enough to lay 120 miles of track, 
for delivery in the first six months of 
1928. The new rail will include 8,520 tons 
of 130-Ib. section, 9,270 tons of 100-Ib. 
section, and 2,765 tons of 85-Ib. section. 
Orders for 6,480 tons of 130-lb. rail, all 
cf the 100-Ib. rail, and 765 tons of 85-lb. 
rail were given to the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Company, and orders for 
2,040 tons of 130-Ib. rail were given to the 
Bethlehem Steel Company, and 2,000 tons 
if 85-lb. rail to the Illinois Steel Company. 


Signaling 


Tue Reapinc Company has contracted 
with the Union Switch & Signal Com- 
pany to install additional electro-pneu- 
matic interlocking facilities at Birdsboro, 
Pa. 


Tue DeLaware, LACKAWANNA & WEsST- 
ERN has ordered from the Union Switch 
& Signal Company an electro-pneumatic 
interlocking for Boonton, N. J.; 27-lever 
machine, color light signals, etc. 
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Supply Trade 








Philip E. Bliss, vice-president of th. 
Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
has been elected president to succeed 
Frank A. Scott, who has been mack 
chairman of the board. 


James R. White, vice-president oi 
Rickard & Co., industrial advertising 
agents, resigned, effective January 1, to 
become secretary of Jenkins Brothers, 
valve manufacturers, New York. 


Directors of the Inland Steel Com- 
pany and the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Company approved the merger of these 
companies at separate meetings on Jan- 
uary 31. The stockholders of both 
companies will meet on March 15 to 
act upon the plan. 


B. F. Fairless, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Central Alloy Steel 
Corporation, Massillon, Ohio, has been 
elected president and general manager 
to succeed Charles E. Stuart, resigned. 
He will be succeeded by S. S. French, 
president of the Berger Manufacturing 
division of the Central Alloy Steel Cor- 
poration, who will also retain that po- 





B. F. Fairless 


sition. Mr. Fairless was born on May 
3, 1890 at Pigeon Run, Ohio and was 
educated at Ohio Northern University, 
Ada, Ohio and Wooster University, 
Wooster, Ohio. He entered railway 
service on the Wheeling & Lake Erie as 
a transitman at Brewster, Ohio, in 1912 
and on May 3, 1914 became associated 
with the Central Alloy Steel Corpora- 
tion, 


F. O. Schramm, assistant secretary of 
the Pressed Steel Car Company, at New 
York, has been appointed also assistant 
general sales manager for the eastern 
territory, and E. L. Johnson, sales en- 
gineer, has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral sales manager for the western terri- 
tory, with headquarters at Chicago. 


The O’Malley-Beare Valve Corpora- 
tion, Chicago has changed its name to 
the Central Valve Manufacturing Com- 
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vany. It is continuing the manufacture 
and sale of the valves and parts formerly 
fabricated by the old corporation. The 
manufacture of brass engine castings and 
journal bearings has been discontinued 
yhile a new line of valves, designed espe- 
cially for railroad service, is being placed 
cn the market. 


At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the International Oxygen 
Company, Newark, N. J., A. A. Heller, 
treasurer and general manager was elec- 
ted president; Sol Heller, who was 
president, was elected a vice-president; 
Samuel Heller, a director, was elected a 
vice-president and John Heller, secre- 
tary was elected secretary and treasurer. 
The company has bought property at 
Buffalo, N. Y. and is proceeding with 
the erection of a gas plant to serve that 
territory. 


C. W. Gennet, Jr. manager of the rail 
department of the Robert W. Hunt 
Company, Chicago, has resigned to be- 
come vice president of the newly or- 
ganized Sperry Rail Service Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Mr Gennet will estab- 
lish headquarters at Chicago and will 
assume direct charge of the service to 
be offered by this company to the rail- 
roads in locating transverse fissures in 
rails and track. He was born in Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., August 1, 1876 and 
graduated in mechanical engineering 
from Cornell University in 1898. Im- 
mediately after leaving school he enter- 
ed the employ of the Baldwin Locomo- 





C. W. Gennet, Jr. 


tive Works and-a year later entered the 
testing department of the Southern at 
Alexandria, Va., where he remained un- 
til 1907. He then entered the service 
of the Robert W. Hunt Company as 
manager of the St. Louis office. He was 
promoted to manager of the rail depart- 
ment with headquarters in Chicago in 
1909, since which time he has been in 
-harge of this company’s service for the 
nspection of rails and fastenings at 
mills throughout the United States and 
-anada. 


H. H. Morgan, manager of the Pitts- 
surgh office of the Robert W. Hunt 
Company, has been appointed manager 
of the rail department of that company, 
vith headquarters at Chicago to succeed 
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C. W. Gennet, Jr., resigned to accept 
service with another company. Mr. 
Morgan entered the employ of the Rob- 
ert W. Hunt Company in 1904, since 





H. H. Morgan 


which time he has been connected di- 
rectly with the inspecting and testing 
work of that company, particularly with 
the inspection and testing of rails and 
the investigation of rail failures and va- 
rious tests of track fastenings. From 
1908 to 1918 he was in charge of the 
physical testing laboratory. During the 
World War he was transferred to Wash- 
ington, D. C., where he was in charge 
of the work done by his company in the 
inspecting and testing of the engineering 
materials and equipment for the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Forces. While in 
Washington he was commissioned a 
captain. At the close of the war, Mr. 
Morgan was appointed district manager 
of the Pittsburgh district of the Robert 
W. Hunt Company, with headquarters 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., which position he has 
held until his recent appointmnet. 


A. E. Ostrander, assistant vice-presi- 
dent, sales department, of the American 
Car & Foundry Company, has been ap- 
pointed foreign sales manager of the 
American Car & Foundry Export Com- 
pany, with headquarters at New York. 
Mr. Ostrander began his career in the 
operating and mechanical departments 
of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford where he served in various capa- 
cities for about nine years. He then 
resigned to design steel freight cars. for 
Cornelius Vanderbilt. When Mr. Van- 
derbilt gave up this line of work due to 
illness, Mr. Ostrander became a= de- 
signer for the Standard Steel Car Com- 
pany. He entered the employ of the 
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American Car & Foundry Company in 
1903, serving successively as estimator 
and designer, chief estimator, mechani- 
cal engineer and chief mechanical en- 
gineer until 1915 when he was appointed 
general mechanical engineer. In 1924 
he was transferred to the sales depart- 
ment as assistant vice-president. Dur- 
ing the war Mr. Ostrander was a mem- 
ber of the Standard Car Committee of 
the United States Railroad Administra- 
tion and also collaborated with the 





A. E. Ostrander 


United States Ordnance Department in 
the building and designing of railway ar- 
tillery and equipment. He is a past 
member of the Executive Committee, 
Railroad division, A. S. M. E., and has 
also served on several other committees 
of the society. 


A. M. MacFarland, has been appoint- 
ed general sales and development en- 
gineer of the Lincoln Electric Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Obituary 


Daniel Kennedy, president of the Ken- 
nedy Valve Manufacturing Company, 
died, after a short illness, at Hot 
Springs, Ark., on January 14, aged 80. 


DECEMBER shipments of railroad loco- 
motives, from principal manufacturing 
plants, based on reports received by the 
Department of Commerce, totaled 72 loco- 
motives, as compared with 52 in Novem- 
ber and 185 in December, 1926. Ship- 
ments for the year 1927 totaled 1,074 loco- 
motives as compared with 1,755 for 1926. 
The following table gives details for 1927: 


Year Shipments ——, 19 -——-Unfilled orders, end of month———, 
and Domestic Foreign Domestic Forei 
Month Total Steam Electric Steam Electric Total Steam Electric Steam Electrie 
January ...... 126 91 11 22 2 653 506 53 52 4p 
February ..... 163 101 22 38 2 572 442 60 30 40 
ES eee 162 146 11 4 1 780 635 50 54 41 
a bacane ah 151 122 12 1 16 713 580 44 60 29 
DT dnbniwd ae 140 105 14 12 9 726 585 46 72 23 
OS eae 159 133 11 12 3 667 522 53 72 20 
I oa ai ie ict el 132 82 20 30 555 445 36 51 23 
a 124 78 16 23 7 $25 455 26 28 16 
September 134 109 13 5 7 498 386 24 77 11 
October ...... 151 124 15 12 390 286 20 71 13 
November .... 128 109 15 3 1 517 391 27 84 15 
December .... 185 152 17 5 11 398 297 14 79 8 
Total (year). 1,755 1,352 177 167 59 
1927— 
Total (year). 1,074 726 148 171 29 
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CHESAPEAKE & On1o.—A contract has 
been awarded to Haley, Chisholm & Mor- 
ris, of Charlottesville, Va., for terminal 
facilities at Danville, W. Va. This proj- 
ect is to cost $50,000. 


Cuicaco & Atton.—Plans have been 
prepared for the construction of a passen- 
ge1 station at Delavan, Ill, to be used 
jointly with the Illinois Central. Plans 
are in the course of preparation for the 
construction of an outlying passenger sta- 
tion at College Avenue, Alton, III. 


CLEVELAND UNION TERMINALS.—Work 
will start on May 15 on the construction 
of the second section of the Terminal 
Tower building at Public Square, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, as a part of a contract let to 
John Gill & Sons, Cleveland, in February, 
1926. The cost of the second unit is esti- 
mated at $3,500,000. It will consist of a 
15-story brick, steel and concrete building 
with outside dimensions of 72 ft. by 120 ft. 


Great NortTHERN.—A contract for the 
construction of foundations for an addi- 
tion to the grain elevator at Superior, 
Wis., has been awarded to the Peppard 
& Fulton Company, Superior, Wis., and 
a contract for the construction of the 
superstructure has been let to the Bar- 
nett & Record Co., Duluth, Minn. The 
addition will consist of 240 concrete 
tanks, each with a capacity of 12,500 
bu.; 110 ft. high and 13 ft. in diameter. 
With the enlargement of the workhouse 
and the installation of additional machin- 
ery the project is expected to involve an 
expenditure of more than $800,000. 

Great NortTHERN—The Interstate Com 
merce Commission January 27 made 
public its third supplemental report in 
the Oregon construction case, authoriz- 
ing the railroads involved to put into 
effect arrangements for the construction 
and operation by the Great Northern of 
a line between Bend and Klamath Falls, 
Ore., by making use in part of existing 
lines, as a substitute for the plan by 
which the Oregon Trunk was condition- 
ally authorized by the commission to 
build a line between those points. The 
Oregon Trunk was unwilling to accept 
the conditions and the Great Northern 
asked an opportunity to substitute it- 
self. 

The commission has now issued a cer- 
tificate authorizing the Great Northern 
to operate over the lines of the Spokane, 
Portland & Seattle, the Oregon Trunk 
and the Deschutes, between Wishram, 
Wash., and Bend, Ore., 151 miles, and 
another authorizing it to acquire an 
undivided three-fourths interest in the 
railroad and properties of the Shevlin- 
Hixon Company, having a line southerly 
from Bend about 25 miles, to construct 
an extension from its terminus to Che- 
mult, Ore., 47 miles, and to operate over 
the Natron Cutoff line of the Southern 
Pacific between Chemult and Klamath 
Falls, 
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Authority also was granted to the 
Great Northern to acquire control, joint- 
ly with the Southern Pacific, of the Ore- 
gon, California & Eastern, by purchase 
of capital stock. ‘The authority hereto- 
fore granted to the Oregon ‘lrunk to 
construct and operate lines between Bend 
and Klamath Falls, is revoked and can- 
celed, effective upon compliance by the 
Great Northern with the conditions im- 
posed, in respect to the issuance of a 
certificate as an alternative to that prev- 
iously issued to the Oregon Trunk. The 
conditions require the Great Northern to 
acquire the interest in the Shevlin- 
Hixon line within 30 days, to begin con- 
struction within 30 days and to complete 
it by December 31, 1928. 


Missourt Paciric.—Bids will close on 
February 6 for the construction of 16.6 
miles of railroad which will constitute the 
1928 portion of the program of double 
tracking the main line between St. Louis, 
Mo., and Kansas City. This double track- 
ing project includes the line between. a 
point one half mile east of Allenton, Mo., 
and a point five miles west of Labaddie, 
which is 17.6 miles long. The new main 
line will be constructed to shorten the dis- 
tance between these two points by one 
mile. When this construction is finished, 
orly 17 miles of single track will remain 
on the Missouri Pacific main line across 
the state of Missouri. Since 1924, when 
there were only 18.7 miles of second main 
track on the 129.4 miles of line between 
St Louis and Cole Junction, Mo., there 
have been constructed 77 miles of double 
track at a cost of about $9,115,500. The 
cost of the 1928 double tracking project is 
estimated at $4,885,000, making the total 
expenditure for second main track on this 


l‘ne about $14,000,000. 


St. Louis-SAn Francisco.—A contract 
for the construction of two 100-ton rein- 
forced concrete coaling stations, one at 
Pieasant Ridge, Ala., and the other at 
Magnolia, Ala., has been let to the Ogle 
Construction Company, Chicazo. 


* * * 











Boston & Albany Train at Huntington 
Avenue, Boston 











Financial 








ALABAMA GREAT SOUTHERN. — Bonds 
Sold—J. P. Morgan & Co., the First 
National Bank of New York and the 
National City Company, announced an 
offering on February 1 of $5,206,000, 
first consolidated mortgage 4 per cent 
gold bonds, series B, due December 1, 
1943, at a price of 98% and interest, 
giving a yield of 4.15 to maturity. The 
proceeds of this issue will be applied to 
the retirement of $5,200,000 of bank in- 
debtedness incurred to provide funds for 
the payment at maturity on December 1, 
1927 of $1,749,000, first mortgage 5 per 
cent bonds £711,500 ($3,457,890) general 
mortgage 5 per cent bonds. 


Boston & Matne.—1927 Earnings.— 
A preliminary earnings statement for 1927 
shows net income after interest and 
other fixed charges of $3,373,203, or an 
amount insufficient to cover the dividends 
on the prior preference and first pre- 
ferred stocks. Net income in 1926 was 
$6,573,404, equivalent after allowance 
for dividends on the prior preference, 
first preferred and preferred stocks to 
$8.40 per share on the common stock. 
Selected items from the income state- 
ment follow: 


Boston & MAINE 
1927 1926 





RaILway OPERATING REVE- 
NUES $77,848,374 81,625,376 


Maintenance of way... 13,288,333 10,998,090 

Maintenance of equip’t. 14,889,500 15,189,191 

Transportation ........ 29,906,292 32,148,846 
Totat OPERATING Ex- 

PENSES 


j ; 61,835,502 62,355,456 
Operating ratio........ 79.43 76.39 





Net Revenue From Op- 


ERATIONS 19,269,920 


16,012,873 




















Railway tax ‘accruals... 3,578,869 3,079,050 
Railway operating income 12,436,597 16,177,840 
Equip’t rents, net Dr.. 2,665,989 3,116,032 
Joint facility rents, net 
DG onkaedsedvacones 269,836 220,705 
Net Rartway OPERATING 
INCOME ; 9,500,773 12,841,103 
Non-operating income.. 1,740,069 1,876,049 
Gross INCOME ..... 11,240,841 14,717,153 
Rent for leased roads.. 1,139,132 1,139,132 
Interest on funded debt 6,452,452 6,569,495 
Totat Depuctions From ik 
Gross INcOME 7,867,548 8,143,748 
Net Income 3,373,293 6,573,404 


CHESAPEAKE & OHnI0.—Acquisition of 
G. B. & E. Authorized—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized 
this company to acquire control of the 
Greenbrier & Eastern, an 11-mile coal 
road in West Virginia, by purchase of its 
capital stock and by lease. The stock has 
been purchased for account of the C. & 
O. by the Union Trust Company, of 
Cleveland at $140.91 a share, and, because 
the C. & O. had not applied for authority 
to acquire control, the commission insti- 
tuted an investigation. A proposed report 
by the commission’s examiner severely 
criticized some features of the transaction 
and the commission’s order contains a 
condition that the C. & O. shall not charge 
to its investment account an amount ex- 
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ceeding $125 a share, plus $12.79 per share 
representing the net current assets of the 
company, less $38,663 representing a re- 


= serve for reparation, and shall not include 
$31,200 or $3.12 a share representing in- 
ds terest to be paid to A. B. Crichton 
st president of the G. B. & E., who had sold 
ee the stock to the Union Trust Company. 
in The report says that Crichton and his as- 
0, sociates acquired a considerable portion of 
it the 10,000 shares of Greenbrier stock 
l, from the former stockholders at prices 
t, ranging from $75 to $125 a share and that 
1e it was the understanding of some of the 
0 stockholders that their stock was to be 
- turned over to the C. & O. at the prices 
al received for it from him. Both Mr. 
, Crichton and his brother, W. G. Crich- 
r ton, secretary and treasurer of the com- 
I pany, appeared at the hearing in response 
to subpoenas but were not permitted to 
testify concerning their dealings in the 
7 stock after having refused to waive im- 
d munity. 
Me Cu1caso, INDIANAPOLIS & LOUISVILLE.— 
s Bonds.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
Z mission has authorized this company to 
s procure the authentication and delivery of 
e $865,000 first and general mortgage bonds, 
‘ series B, to be held in the treasury sub- 
> ject to further order. 
. Cuicaco & NorTHWESTERN.—Abandon- 
ment.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to abandon a branch line extending 
z 25 miles northwesterly from Antigo, Wis. 
; Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & PaciFic.— 
0 Bonds Authorized—The Interstate Com- 
4 merce Commission has authorized this 


ee Te eer it 
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company to issue $1,000,000 of general 
mortgage gold bonds, to be delivered to 
the corporate trustee under the first and 
refunding mortgage, and to procure the 
authentication and delivery of $1,000,000 
of first and refunding mortgage bonds, 
to be held in the treasury subject to the 
commission’s further order. 


Cuicaco, St. PAut, MINNEAPOLIS & 
Omana.—Bonds.—This company has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commérce Com- 
mission for authority to procure the au- 
thentication and delivery of, and to sell, 
$1,100,000 of debenture gold bonds of 
1930, to reimburse the treasury. It is 
proposed to sell the bonds at not less than 
99 


CLEVELAND UNION TERMINALS..—Bonds 
Authorized—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized an issue of 
$5,000,000 414 per cent first mortgage 
sinking fund bonds, series C, which the 
company proposes to sell at not less than 
%S and interest. The proceeds are to be 
used to repay advances made by the pro- 
prietary companies and to assist in the 

nstruction of the new terminals, etc. 


e New York Central, the Cleveland, 
incinnati, Chicago & St. Louis and the 
ew York, Chicago & St. Louis have 
n authorized to assume obligation and 
ility as guarantors. 

Bonds Sold—J. P. Morgan & Co., First 
tional Bank of New York and the Na- 
nal City Company announced an offer- 
g on February 2 of $5,000,000 first 
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mortgage 41% per cent sinking fund bonds, 
series C, at a price of 102 and interest 
giving a yield to maturity of 4.40 per cent. 
The issue is guaranteed by the New York 
Central, the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis and the New York, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis. 


EscaNaBA & LAKE Superior.—Notes 
Authorized—The Interstate .Commerce 
Commission has authorized this company 
‘to issue $208,350 of 5-year, 5% per cent 
promissory notes to be exchanged at 
par for outstanding matured notes. 


Great NortHERN Paciric. — Merger 
Hearings—Hearings before Charles D. 
Mahaffie, director of finance of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on the pro- 
posed merger of the Great Northern and 
the Northern Pacific were resumed at St. 
Paul on January 30. Testimony in oppo- 
sition to the unification plan was intro- 
duced by the Minneapolis & St. Louis. 
A. E. Smith, comptroller, testified that 
the merger will increase the difficulties 
under which the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
operates, as both the Great Northern and 
the Northern Pacific are strong compet- 
itors. He stated:that the gross operating 
revenue of the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
increased 45 per cent between 1915 and 
1926 while operating expenses increased 
92 per cent. The net income dropped 
from $2,331,360 in 1915 to $187,693 in 
1927, their operating expenses taking 
about 89 per cent of the gross receipts. 

Following the adoption of a resolution 
by the city council of St. Paul opposing 
the merger, Arthur A. Stewart, corpora- 
tion counsel sought to appear as an inter- 
venor. The unification would have a de- 
trimental effect upon the municipality 
through decreases in the railway’ pay- 
rolls in St. Paul. 

While there can be no opposition in 
the matter of rates experience has shown 
that where there is actual competition for 
business between competing carriers, better 
service to the public is the result. 

The hearing was adjourned February 
1 to be resumed at Tacoma February 6. 


INTERNATIONAL - GREAT NoRTHERN.— 
Bonds Authorized —The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized an is- 
sue of $5,518,000 first mortgage 5 per 
cent bonds, series C, of which $5,500,000 
are to be sold to Kuhn, Loeb & Co. at 
9914, giving an average annual cost to 
the carrier of 5.033 per cent. The re- 
maining $18,000 are to be pledged as se- 
curity for short term notes. The pro- 
ceeds are to be used to repay bank loans, 
repay advances made by the Missouri 
Pacific and for other corporate purposes. 
The public offering by the bankers was 
made late last December. 


NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & St. Lovuts. 
—Bonds Authorized.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized 
this company to issue $17,000,000 first 
mortgage 4 per cent bonds, series A, for 
the purpose of paying off and retiring 
$16,100,000 first consolidated mortgage 
bonds maturing on April 1, 1928. Such 
issue as necessary for this purpose is to 
be sold to J. P. Morgan & Co. at 94.84 and 
interest, giving an average annual cost 
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to the carriers of 4.25 per cent. The re- 
mainder of the issue is to be held in the 
treasury for future sale and the proceeds 
used for general corporate purposes. 


New OrLeANs, Texas & MeExico-- 
Bonds Authorized—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized this 
company to issue $5,989,000 first-mortgage 
4% per cent bonds, series D, of which 
$5,900,000 are to be sold to Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co., at 9534, giving an average annual 
cost to the carrier Of approximately 4.775 
per cent. The remaining $89,000 are to be 
pledged as security for short term notes. 
The proceeds of the issue are to be used 
to supply cash to reduce the amount of 
unpaid vouchers, repay advances made by 
the Missouri Pacific, etc. The public 
offering of these bonds was made late 
last November. 


New York, New Haven & HartrorD.— 
Bonds Authorized—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized this 
company to issue $31,000,000 40-year first 
and refunding mortgage 4% bonds, series 
of 1927 to be sold at not less than 89% 
and interest to J. P. Morgan & Co. At 
that price the annual cost to the carrier 
will be approximately 5.136 per cert. Part 
of the proceeds will be applied to retiring 
outstanding obligations amounting to $27,- 
147,298, and the remainder will be taken 
into the Company’s treasury to reimburse 
it for indebtedness retired from other 
funds and will be used for general cor- 
porate purposes. The most important 
item in the indebtedness to be retired is a 
note of $20,893,300, payable to the secre- 
tary of the treasury. 


New York, SUSQUEHANNA & WeEsT- 
ERN. — Abandonment. — The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has issued a cer- 
tificate authorizing this company to 
abandon a branch line extending from a 
connection with its main line at Dela- 
ware Junction, to Delaware, 3.1 miles, in 
Warren County, N. J. The reason given 
is lack of traffic. 


NorTHERN Paciric.—1927 Earnings.— 
A preliminary statement of earnings for 
1927 shows net income after interest and 
other charges of $18,538,424, equivalent 
to $7.47 per share on the company’s 
common stock. Net income in 1926 was 
$21,002,732 or $8.47 per share. Selected 
items from the income statement follow: 


NortTHern Pactric 











1927 1926 

Raitway OperaTING REvVE- 

ee, ea wa Ghee ee $95,574,816 97,351,042 

Maintenance of way.... 11,965,278 12,297,403 

Maintenance of equip’t. 13,708,376 17,414,638 

Transportation ........ 31,902,292 32,291,965 
ToraL Operatinc’ Ex- 

PENSES _ . 67,854,739 68,260,944 

Operating ratio........ 71.00 70.12 
Net Revenve From Op- 

ERATIONS ay . 27,720,078 29,090,098 

Taxes and uncollect.... 8,927,134 9,171,819 
Railway operating income 18,792,944 19,918,278 

Equip’t rents, net Cr.. 1,728,209 2,300,954 

Joint facility rents, net 

Gel  sccdawsnsceuas 2,071,683 1,994,468 

Net Rattway OPERATING 

INCOME ay .... 22,592,837 24,213,700 

Non-operating income.. 11,435.064 12,093.576 
Gross INCOME .......... 34,027,901 36,307,276 


(Continued on 


next page) 
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1927 1926 
Interest on funded debt 14,714,082 14,774,879 





Tota Depuctions From 


Gross INCOME 15,489,477 15,304,544 





Net Income 18,538,424 21,002,732 


Disposition of net income 
Dividends . eee 12,400,000 12,400,000 


Surplus for year carried to 


profit and loss....... 6,138,424 8,602,732 


NorRTHWESTERN Paciric.—Bond A pplica- 
tion.—This company has applied to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to issue and sell $924,000 of first 
and refunding mortgage 4% per cent 
bonds, the proceeds to be applied to the 
redemption of thirty-year first mortgage 
sinking fund bonds that mature on April 1. 
It is stated that competitive bids will be 
asked at not less than 95,2381 and that the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and the 
Southern Pacific have expressed ‘their 
willingness te bid that amount for equal 
amounts, 


PULLMAN.—Protest Against Valua- 
tion—This company has filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission a pro- 
test against the tentative valuation of 
its carrier property, as of 1919, in which 
the final value for rate-making purposes 
was placed at $110,000,000. While the 
protest does not state a total claim it 
sets up in parallel columns the amount 
of the tentative final value, the commis- 
sion's cost of reproduction new on the 
1914 basis, $156,867,654, the company’s 
figure on the 1914 basis, $209,981,517, and 
the company’s figure for cost of repro- 
duction new, without deduction for depre- 
ciation, on the 1919 basis, $300,642,782. 
For its cars the company states the cost 
of reproduction new on the 1919 basis as 
$236,482,207, and on the 1914 basis as 
$152,087,982, as against the commission’s 
figure of $136,197,014, and the commis- 
sion’s final value of $90,762,807. Ob- 
jection is made to the commission’s de- 
duction of 10 per cent of the manufac- 
turing cost of the cars. 


SouTHERN.—1927 Earnings—A _ prelim- 
inary earnings statement for 1927 shows 
net income after interest and other fixed 
charges of $21,699,908, equivalent after 
payment of the 5 per cent preferred divi- 
dends to $14.40 per share on the com- 
mon stock. Net income in 1926 was 
$23,596,722, equivalent to $17.16 per share 
on the stock then outstanding or to $15.67 
per share of stock outstanding at the 
present time. Selected items from the 
income statement follow: 


SouTHeERN RAILway 


1927 1926 
Gross operating reve- 
nues ... , $147,639,063 $155,467,976 
Total operat’g expenses 103,907,953 107,866,589 
Net revenue . from 
operation .. $ 43,731,109 $ 47,601,387 
Taxes and uncollectibl 
railway revenue : 9,488,877 10,394,891 
Equipment and _ joint 
facility rents........ 1,477,170 1,677,713 


Railway operating in- 


COME ......e+e02++ $ 32,765,062 $ 35,528,783 
Other income........ 6,823,150 5,856,954 
Total gross income... $ 39,588,212 $ 41,385,737 
Interest and rentals... 17,888,305 17,789,014 


Income over charges 
for year... $ 21,699,908 $ 23,596,722 


Dividends on preferred 
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927 1926 

 aadbaeexnsuns 3,000,000 3,000,000 
Balance after divi- 

dends on preferred 

eS eer $ 18,699,908 $ 20,596,722 
Equivalent per share e 

of common stock to $1.40 $15.67 * 
*On basis of present capitalization. 
SouTHERN Paciric. — Bonds Sold.— 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. announced an offering 
on January 31 of $29,400,000 forty-year 
4% per cent gold bonds, due March 1, 
1968, at a price of 9934 and interest. 
The proceeds of the issue are to be applied 
to the redemption on May 1, 1928, of a like 
amount of collateral trust 5 per cent 
bonds, due May 1, 1944. 


St. Louts-San Francisco..—Bonds Au- 
thorized —The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this company to is- 
sue $7,911,000 of prior lien mortgage, 5 per 
cent bonds, series B, and $2,708,700 of 
prior lien mortgage 5% per cent bonds, 
series D, to be pledged as collateral se- 
curity for short term notes. 


Texas & Pactric.—Equipment Trusts 
Sold—The Guaranty Company of New 
York and Spencer, Trask & Co., have an- 
nounced an offering of $2,805,000 4% per 
cent equipment trust certificates, series A, 
at yields ranging from 4.10 per cent to 4.25 
per cent depending upon maturity. 

Equipment Trust Application.— This 
company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority for 
an issue of $2,805,00 of 4% per cent equip- 
ment trust certificates to be sold to the 
Guaranty Company of New York, the 
highest bidder, at 100.9512 and accrued 
dividends. 


Wueewtinc & LAKE Erte—Bonds Au- 
thorized. — The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this company 
to procure the authentication and de- 
livery of $894,000 of refunding mortgage 
bonds, series B; to be held by the ap- 
plicant until further order of the com- 
mission. 


Average Price of Stocks and 
of Bonds 
Last Last 


Jan. 31 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 118.73 120.18 102.77 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 97.11 97.55 93.43 


Dividends Declared 


Bangor & Aroostook.—Common, $.88, quar- 
terly; preferred, $1.75, quarterly, both payable 
April 1 to holders of record February 29. 

Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh.—Preferred, 
$3.00, semi-annually; common, $2.00, semi-an- 
nually, both payable February 15 to holders of 
record February 6. 

Central of New Jersey.—$2.00, quarterly, pay- 
able February 15 to holders of record February 6. 

Delaware & Hudson.—$2.25, quarterly, pay- 
able March 20 to holders of record February 27. 

Green Bay & Western.—Capital stock, $5.00, 
annually, payable February 6 to holders of rec- 
ord February 4. Income debenture A, $50.00 on 
each $1,000 certificates, annually; income de- 
benture B, $5.00 on each $1,000 certificates, an- 
nually, both payable February 6. 

Maine Central—Common, $1.00, quarterly, 
payable April 2 to holders of record March 15. 
Preferred, $1.25, quarterly, payable March 1 to 
holders of record February 15. 

Norfolk & Western.—Common, $2.00, quar- 
terly, payable March 19 to holders of record 
February 29. 

Pennsylvania Railroad.—$.87%, quarterly, pay- 
able February 29 to holders of record February 1. 

Reading Company.—-First preferred, 1 per cent, 
quarterly, payable March 8 to holders of record 
February 16. 
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Executive 


W. C. Streit has been appointed as- 
sistant.to the vice-president in charge of 
traffic of the Wabash, with headquarters 
at St. Louis, Mo., succeeding F. G. Max- 
well, 


W. H. King, Jr., assistant to the vice- 
president in charge of purchases of the 
Seaboard Air Line, with headquarters 
at Norfolk, Va., has been appointed ass- 
istant to the president, with the same 
headquarters. 


O. H. Nance has been elected vice- 
president and general. manager of the 
Canton Railroad, with headquarters at 
Baltimore, Md., and will have jurisdic- 
tion over all departments. Mr. Nance 
will also continue to hold his present 
position as president and general man- 
ager of the Maryland & Pennsylvania. 


Samuel H. Church, vice-president and 
secretary of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
Western lines, with headquarters at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has retired under the pen- 
sion regulations. A photograph and 
biographical sketch of Mr. Church’s 
railway career appeared in the Railway 
Age of December 3, 1927, on page 1140. 


Financial, Legal and 
Accounting 


H. C. Barron has been appointed com- 
merce attorney of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago. 


Arthur Naylor, assistant treasurer and 
assistant secretary of the International- 
Great Northern, with headquarters at 
Palestine, Tex., has been elected secre- 





Arthur Naylor 


tary and treasurer, with headquarters 
at the same point, succeeding A. R. 
Howard who retired under the pension 
rules of the company on January 1. Mr 
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Naylor was born at Bradford, England, 
on December 25, 1879, and attended the 
public schools at Palestine, Tex. He 
entered railway service at the age of 17 
years in the miscellaneous accounting 
department of the auditor’s office of the 
International & Great Northern and in 
September, 1898, he was transferred to 
the treasury department. From Septem- 
ber, 1900, to June, 1902, Mr. Naylor 
served in a clerical capacity in the stock 
claim department and he was then 
shifted to the office of the superintend- 
ent of the Ft. Worth division at Mart, 
Tex. He returned to the treasury de- 
partment in August, 1903, as a clerk 
where he remained until September. 
1911, when he was advanced to chief 
clerk at Palestine. In July, 1912, Mr. 
Naylor was promoted to cashier and 11 
years later he was again promoted to 
assistant treasurer. In May, 1927, Mr. 
Naylor was elected assistant secretary, 
a position he held with that of assistant 
treasurer, until his election to secre- 
tary and treasurer which became effec- 
tive on January 1. 


C. C. Peterson has been appointed 
auditor of the Camas Prairie, with head- 
quarters at Lewiston, Idaho. 


James M. Souby, who has been pro- 
moted to valuation and commerce coun- 
sel of the Union Pacific, with headquar- 
ters at Omaha, Neb., was born at Kar- 
nes City, Tex., on August 10, 1882. He 
graduated from Vanderbilt University 
in 1908 and obtained his law degree 
from the same university two years la- 
ter. Mr. Souby entered railway service 
on June 1, 1913, as commerce counsel 





James M. Souby 


on the Kansas City Southern, with 


leadquarters at Kansas City, Mo., be- 


coming solicitor of the same railroad on 


luly 1, 1918, during federal control of 
the railways. On December 15, 1919, 
Mr. Souby was appointed assistant valu- 
tion and commerce counsel of the 
'nion Pacific, with headquarters at 
/maha, a position he occupied until his 
romotion to valuation and commerce 
sunsel on January 12. 


Walton J. Wright, who has been pro- 
noted to local treasurer of the Missouri 
‘acific, with headquarters at St. Louis, 
\lo., was born at Front Royal, Va., on 
’ctober 27, 1869. He entered railway 
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service at the age of 18 years on the 
Missouri Pacific and until 1891 he served 
as agent and telegraph operator at va- 
rious stations in Missouri and Kansas 
and as clerk in the local freight office 
at Memphis, Tenn. Mr. Wright was 
then advanced to traveling auditor, later 
becoming chief clerk of the station agents 
accounts division of the general auditing 





Walton J. Wright 


department. In October, 1909, he was 
promoted to auditor of freight receipts, 
with headquarters at St.’ Louis, where 
he remained until August, 1918, when he 
was appointed auditor for the United 
States Railroad Administration in charge 
of accounts of the Louisiana & Arkan- 
sas, with headquarters at Texarkana, 
Tex. Mr. Wright was appointed assist- 
ant auditor of the Missouri Pacific in 
March, 1920, and promoted to assistant 
general auditor, with headquarters at St. 
Louis, in 1926. He occupied the latter 
position until his promotion to local 
treasurer on January 1. 


Operating 


G. D. Wadsworth, general freight and 
passenger agent of the Quebec Central, 
with headquarters at Sherbrooke, Que., 
has been appointed assistant general 
manager, with headquarters at the same 
point. 


J. H. Eddy has been appointed acting 
superintendent of terminals of the South- 
ern Pacific lines in Texas and Louisiana, 
with headquarters at New Orleans, La., 
on account of the illness of P. B. 
Torian. 


Effective February 1, mileage compris- 
ing the North, South, East, and West 
Florida divisions of the Seaboard Air 
Line was reassigned as follows: North 
Florida division—the mileage heretofore 


comprising the North and East Florida - 


divisions, excepting Tampa Terminals; 
South Florida division—the mileage here- 
tofore comprising the South and West 
Florida divisions and Tampa Terminals. 


W. Rogers, telegraph and telephone 
engineer of the Missouri Pacific, with 
headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., has been 
promoted to joint superintendent of 
telegraph of the railroad and the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company, with 
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headquarters at the same point, succeed- 
ing June C. Browne deceased. 


H. R. Halverson, chief clerk to the 
superintendent of the Northern division 
of the Chicago Great Western at St. 
Paul, Minn., has been promoted to train- 
master on that division, with headquar- 
ters at the same point. succeeding T. W. 
Saul, who has resigned. 


F. Whittemore, superintendent of 
safety of the Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis, with headquarters at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., has been appointed assistant 
to the superintendent of transportation, 
with headquarters at the same point. 
The work of the safety first and freight 
claim prevention bureau has been con- 
solidated with that of the superintendent 
of transportation. 


C. H. Wright. who has been promoted 
to superintendent of the Southern divi- 
sion of the Kansas City Southern, with 
headquarters at Texarkana, Tex., enter- 
ed the service of that railroad as a con- 
ductor on June 17, 1903. He remained 
as a conductor for the next eight years 
and on October 1, 1911, he was pro- 
moted to general yard master at Pitts- 





C. H. Wright 


burg, Kan. Later Mr. Wright served 
as trainmaster of the First and Second 
districts, and as inspector of transporta- 
tion, with headquarters at Kansas City, 
Mo. On January 20, 1925, he was ad- 
vanced to office assistant to the general 
superintendent of transportation, with 
headquarters at Kansas City, a position 
he held until his promotion to superin- 
tendent of the Southern division of the 
Kansas City Southern and its subsidiary, 
the Texarkana & Ft. Smith, on January 
3 


Eric E. Wright, who has been pro- 
moted to superintendent of the Canada 
division of the Michigan Central, with 
headquarters at St. Thomas, Ont., was 
born on December 21, 1888, at Grand 
Island, Neb. He entered railway serv- 
ice on May 10, 1910, with the Michigan 
Central as a yard clerk at Michigan 
City, Ind., and two years later he en- 
tered the train service as a yard brake- 
man. Mr. Wright served in the latter 
capacity and as a yard conductor until 
January 1, 1916, when he was advanced 
to yardmaster at Michigan City. He 
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was promoted to general yardmaster at 
Michigan City on March 1, 1918, and 
for the next five years he served also 
successively as general yardmaster at 
Niles, Mich., and as trainmaster at Niles 
and at Michigan City. On April 16, 1923, 
Mr. Wright was promoted to assistant 
superintendent, with headquarters at 
Jackson, Mich., a position he held until 
his further promotion to superintendent 
of the Canada division on January 4. 


Traffic 


Carl H. Groninger has been appointed 
district freight agent of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, with headquarters at Huntington, 
W. Va. 


F. G. Maxwell, assistant to the vice- 
president of the Wabash, with head- 
quarters at St. Louis, Mo., has been ap- 
pointed assistant general freight agent, 
with headquarters at the same point. 


After February 1, all industrial and 
agricultural development work for the 
Norfolk and Western will be under the 
direction of T. Gilbert Wood, whose 
present title of agricultural agent; has 
been changed to industrial and agricul- 
tural agent, with headquarters at Roan- 


Va. 


R. G. Amiot, district passenger agent 
of the Canadian Pacific at Montreal, 
Que., has been appointed general freight 
and passenger agent of the Quebec Cen- 
tral, with headquarters at Sherbrooke, 
Que. G. C. Brooks has been appointed 
assistant general freight agent and W. 
E. A. Brooks has been appointed assist- 
ant general passenger agent, both with 
headquarters at Sherbrooke. 


oke, 


C. M. Grubbs, general agent of the 
Northern Pacific at San Francisco, Cal., 
has been promoted to assistant general 
freight agent with headquarters at 
Seattle, Wash. J. P. Roddy, general 
agent at Los Angeles, Cal., has been 
transferred to San Francisco succeeding 


Mr. Grubbs. W. H. Jaynes, general 
agent at Vancouver, B. C., has been ap- 
pointed export and import agent at 
Seattle. 


J. D. Mason, general passenger agent 
of the Pacific lines of the Southern 
Pacific, with headquarters at El Paso, 
Tex., has also been appointed general 
passenger agent of the Texas and 
Louisiana lines, with headquarters at the 
same point. The jurisdiction of H. D. 
McGregor, assistant general passenger 
agent of the Pacific lines, with headquar- 
ters at El Paso, Tex., has also been ex- 
tended to include the Texas and Louis- 
iana lines. 


Walter Shipley, traffic manager of the 
Mobile & Ohio, with headquarters at 
St. Louis, Mo., has been appointed gen- 
eral traffic manager, with headquarters 
at the same point. E. B. Farrell, assist- 
ant to the traffic manager, with head- 
quarters at St. Louis, has been appoint- 
ed freight traffic manager, with jurisdic- 
tion over the territory south of the Ohio 
river and west of the Mississippi river, 
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with headquarters as before. J. G. Roys- 
ler, northwestern freight agent, with 
headquarters at Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed freight traffic manager, with 
jurisdiction over the territory north of 
the Ohio river and east of the Mississ- 
ippi river, with headquarters at St. 
Louis. 


Mechanical 


L. S. Kurfess has been appointed as- 
sistant superintendent of the car depart- 
ment of the Erie, with headquarters at 
Hornell, N. Y. 


Engineering, Maintenance 
of Way and Signaling 


Elbert H. Dresser, formerly assistant 
engineer on the Duluth, Missabe & 
Northern, has been appointed chief en- 
gineer, with headquarters at Duluth, 
Minn., succeeding William H. Hoyt, de- 
ceased. 


George H. Dryden, who has been ap- 
pointed signal engineer of the Baltimore 
& Ohio, with headquarters at Baltimore, 





George H. Dryden 


Md., was born on February 15, 1870, at 
Rehobeth, Md. He attended public 
school and the Rehobeth Academy, and 
entered railway service on August 1, 
1891, with the Baltimore & Ohio as 
laborer. From 1892 until 1897 he was a 
lineman and during the following year 
served as telegraph operator. Mr. Dry- 
den then became signalman, holding this 
position until 1902, when he was appoint- 
ed signal supervisor. During 1903 he 
served as signal inspector, and from 
1903 until 1906 as general signal inspect- 
or. At the latter time he was ap- 
pointed assistant engineer, remaining in 
this position until 1911, when he was 
appointed assistant signal engineer. In 
1913 Mr. Dryden became principal as- 
sistant signal engineer, which position 
he was holding at the time of his re- 
cent appointment as signal engineer. 


Purchases and Stores 


The jurisdiction of A. E. Walters, di- 
vision storekeeper on the Illinois Cen- 
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tral, with headquarters at Memphis 
Tenn., has been extended to include a! 
material and supplies of the mechanica! 
and other departments on the Mississ- 
ippi division, succeeding G. D. Tombs, 
who. had headquarters at Water Valley. 
Miss., and who has been assigned to 
other duties. 


’ Obituary 


Edward Roberts Murphy, auditor of 
the Denver & Rio Grande from 1903 un- 
til his retirement in 1917, died on Jan- 
uary 28, at Denver, Colo. 


K. S. Hull, superintendent of the Gulf, 
Colorado & Santa Fe, with headquarters 
at Temple, Tex., died on January 30, in 
that city from wounds received when he 
was shot by a discharged employee, who 
then committed suicide. 


Garrett B. Wall, vice-president of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio and the Hocking 
Valley, with headquarters at Richmond, 
Va., died unexpectedly in St .Augustine, 
Fla., on January 26, after a brief illness. 
Mr. Wall was born on April 6, 1870, at 
Covington, Ky., and was educated at the 
United States Naval Academy and at 
Washington and Lee University. He 
entered railway service in 1889 with the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, and until July, 1898, 
served consecutively as chief clerk in the 
offices of the assistant superintendent, 
superintendent, general superintendent 
and general manager. From July, 1898, 
until July, 1910, Mr. Wall was real estate 
and tax agent of the road, and then served 
as assistant to the president, of that road 
and of the Hocking Valley until De- 
cember, 1917. From December, 1917, 
until 1919, he was vice president, same 
road, and from 1919 until March, 1920, 
during federal control, served as assist- 
ant federal manager of the Chesapeake 
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& Ohio. Since that time he has been 
vice-president of that road and of the 
Hocking Valley. 


THe Sr. Louis & O’FAtton - has 
awarded a contract to the Ogle Construc- 
tion Company, Chicago, for the installation 
of a signal track electric cinder and sand 
handling plant at East St. Louis, III. 










































